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O thou sculptor, painter, poet 
Take this lesson to thy heart : 

That is best which lieth nearest ; 
Shape from that thy work of art. 

— Longfellow 



PREFACE. 



These Poems have been written at various 
times during the last half century, and the 
greater number have been many years in 
manuscript. They are here arranged without 
any regard to the order of date. 

J. G. 

June, 1881. 
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UNREVEALED SYMPATHY. 

A world of love is round about us lying, 

That to the world of spirits is allied ; 

Made up it is of those who mutely glide 

About our path, the task of each day plying, — 

Of some who glance but once, like arrow flying, — 

Of unknown saints that worship at our side, — 

Of every stranger, near or dwelling wide. 

Whose heart we share — the bond all time defying. 

And we have our like sphere of sympathies, 

We, some, unconscious that we live — have sought ; 

So too our names in their sweet memories 

And holy prayers, unheard-of friends have wrought : 

We all are members of two families, — 

Our kin by nature and our kin by thought. 

B 
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ON THE BIRTH OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

Old England's towers are chanting through the land, 

And her true children answer back the sound, 

In little social groupings gathered round 

From inland nook to her remotest strand ; 

An added fibre strengthens now the band 

That binds them to their soil ; — Oh, there are wound 

Home feelings in our Monarchy, not found 

Near those chill courts where bribed electors stand ! 

The brow is radiant with a mother's smile 

That wears the world's most envied diadem, 

Soon a sweet child shall lisp confidingly 

To our loved Queen, so all who tread this isle 

Should trust in her, so she rejoice in them. 

Her Kingdom but her larger family.' 

November 21st, 1840. 
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ALL WE NEED. 

Streamlet by the way ; 

Fruits for our sustaining ; 
Faith with staff and stay ; 

Shelter when 'tis raining. 

Sun before, to cheer ; 

Cloud behind, to chasten ; 
Hope, for every fear ; 

Beck'ning friends, to hasten. 

Light — unearthly light 
When we are benighted ; 

For our baffled sight 

Goal where wrong is righted. 

Aim whereat to thrust 

Thews that must not perish ; 
Something strong to trust ; 

Something weak to cherish. 
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For the mind a sphere 

Where high thought may wrestle ; 
For the heart, a dear 

Nest wherein to nestle. 

For the mystic soul 

Stay for its deep yearning ; 
For that part — its whole, 

For that lamp — its burning. 

One to pay the fine 

For the bounds we've broken, 
In thy heart — and mine 

Our sweet pardon's token. 

Through the silent river. 

Angels to uphold us ; 
Cross'd — and then for ever 

Jesu to enfold us. 
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DEPENDENCE. 

Much beauty is there in the ordering 

Of man's dependencies, — each lot assigned 

Unlike all other, purposely to bind 
By mutual want in social gathering ; 
All cannot soar on one ethereal wing, 

All creep one sod-bound pace, — the great m mind 

Lead, teach and please the lowlier of their kind, 
Who in return earth's toil-wrought bounty bring. 
The noble rich their poor from suffering save. 

The noble poor, serving, requite that good 
With equal merit, — so the stream's light wave 

Works ends as bounteous as does ocean's flood : 
Master and servant mean not lord and slave, 

Two words they are of love and brotherhood. 
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IN THE EARTH WE LAY THEE 

In the earth we lay thee, — 
No, not thee, — thou art not there. 
Thou art safelv landed where 

We could not convey thee. 

That we bur}' now. Dear! 
Of our sorrow took no heed, 
All the evidence we need, 

It cannot be thou. Dear ! 

Yet fond rites we render. 
Not thyself, it still is thine, 
Desolate but hallowed shrine 

Full of memories tender. 

Calm, not melancholy. 
Hopeful, we will muse and wait ; 
It shall be re-consecrate 

Soon, by the Most Holy. 
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Chant we our evangels, 
For ourselves pray, — not for thee, 
Whose ethereal wants may be 

Served unasked, by angels. 

Soon we meet again. Dear ! 
Gleams there are to soothe our sorrow, 
Token of the heavenly morrow ; 

Fare-thee-well till then, Dear ! 
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AN OLD SHOE IN THE STREET. 

Whose was it ? — in what service worn, 
In Pleasure's, bounding gaily, 

Or Sorrow's, pacing quite forlorn. 
With leaden footfall daily ? 

Or Guilt's that many a time did start 

At echo of its treading. 
Or Charity's with angel heart. 

To hidden misery threading ? 

Or Pilgrim's, wending 'neath the moon 

On to the land immortal. 
For aye put off his sandal shoon, 

Reached, the celestial portal ? 
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THE NEW MOON. 

All is serenely beautiful, — the day 
Has sunk to rest as softly as a child, 
Or pilgrim from his pathway unbeguiled. 
The infant moon is risen, — not to stay. 
Too young as yet to rule the night, her sway 
Would be but one of love and aspect mild, 
Not light and power for gloomy hours and wild 
Should storms break out and seek to have their way. 
Upgazing yet more earnestly, my sight 
Detects the outline of her perfect sphere. 
Giving fair promise of her future might ; 
And such the Christian souPs condition here. 
Complete, though veiled, with edge for ever bright 
Augmenting till it shine full-orbed and clear. 
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THE IMAGE CHAMBER. 

Each, more or less the heart can scan 
Of his mysterious brother, — man, 
But none may pierce the semblance-wall 
Into the humanest of all. 

Where sits enthroned the sovereign will. 
As morning, nerved, — as evening, still, 
And where the head-long passions brood 
Up wound for evil — or for good. 

Where pines the Love, the loved know not, 
Where Hate contrives his murder-plot, 
Where Hope sits smiling, and Despair 
Sits by, unconscious Hope is there. 

Where silent Christ-like Charity 
Whatever her condition be. 
Sits nobly planning how to make 
The most of it — for others' sake. 
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Where thoughts are, too ethereal 

To take the form of words at all, 

And memories, a life-long scroll 

That oftener scathe than soothe the soul. 

Where motives lie like serpents twined 
Of venomous and harmless kind. 
Where Conscience stands, a priest in white 
Empowered to absolve — or blight. 

Our heart of hearts must ever be 
To closest friends a mystery, 
No human footfall there may sound. 
No human eye may there glance round. 

For Self, as new-born infant bare, 
Receives the more than human, there. 
Dread presence-chamber hourly trod 
By step of demon — or of God ! 
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A HERON, FLYING. 

Where is thy dwelling, lordly bird, 
And what the purpose of thy flight ? 

Say, wast thou lonely mid the herd 
Or did the hearts reposed in, slight ? 

And dost thou now for solace, try, — 
Denied the soothing skill to sing, — 

The holy quiet of the sky, 

And music measure of thy wing ? 

Or art thou worn from day to day 
By dismal past that goadeth thee, 

And seek'st thou on thy weary way 
From thy upbraiding self to flee ? 

And does a voice thou wilt not heed 
That whispers thou mayst yet be blest. 

Add vigour to thy sullen speed. 
Augmenting thy forlorn unrest. 
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Or do I slander ? — to thv kin 

Hast thou some high far duty shown. 

And failing one response to win. 
Most nobly dared the flight, alone ? 

Go, faithful bird, and bear with thee 
A loving heart and peaceful breast, 

Thou'lt find them better company 
Than all the triflers round thy nest. 

The great must often lonely soar. 

But hearts there are that answering beat> 

And soon there shall be evermore 

High converse and communion sweet. 
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STEAM. 

There is some poetr\' in steam 

Whatever people say. 
And 'tis a pleasant thing I deem. 

Upon a pleasant day. 
To watch the comin«^ railu-ay train, 
Its fearful pass and instant wane 

That mock delav. 

It does not break the silence long. 

Soon fancy can be heard. 
Suggesting one in that mixed throng, 

Which crossed us like a bird. 
Has claim on us of love or kin 
Beyond the claim all have within 

Our common herd. 

A brother on his way may wend 
Who urgent business hath, 

Or dear and gentle lady friend 
To cheer some lonely hearth, 
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Or haply, yet unseen, unknown, 
One who may one day be our own 
And light our path. 

Now of the Agent let us pause 
That wings yon pondrous car. 

First serving bounteous nature's cause 
Then man's, — of art or war. 

A wondrous thought it is to think 

The forms of what we daily drink 
So varied are. 

By turns the dew of Paradise, 

The billow of the main. 
The pole's imperishable ice, 

The genial April rain. 
Where hangs the bow so magical. 
Until its last bright spangles fall 

Upon the plain. 

Man makes it vapour and defies 
The wind, once ocean's king, 

And sets it in grim factories 
To work on everything, 
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And furnish all, with equal skill 
The poor must have, the wealthy, will 
To surfeiting. 

Where will the wand of science end, 
F*or what lacks man the power ? 

Yon daisy answers, — lowly friend, 
'Neath thy reproof I cower, 

" With matter man may win the strife 

He cannot mix the sap of life 
And make a flower." 
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Much talk there is by many in our day 

Of Progress and of Common Brotherhood, 

All very beautiful and very good, 

Yet half these babblers know not what they say, 

And are in utter ignorance that they 

In their own persons madly have withstood 

The end for which they clamour, and which would 

Have come in measure had they paved the way ; 

For in each lonely individual mind 

The vaunted reformation must begin, 

Self must be negatived, it will not bind. 

Sin slain, for cold and retrograde is sin : 

Then will a step be taken by mankind, 

Then will a wider brotherhood come in. 
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Lord, we pray for daily bread, 

Yet are filled with fear, 
If thou give us not instead 

Store for all the year. 

Those with whom we share the food,- 

Babes that ask of us, — 
We should thankless think, and rude 

Did they serve us thus. 

Lord, be thou our daily bread, 

Then we know indeed, 
We shall be as duly fed 

As the babes we feed. 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

I met a stranger, — all alone, 
He paused and smiled, 
Yet mournfully like one exiled, 

Nor could he make his meaning known. 

We gestures tried, alas, in vain ! 

The very eye 

Which often can the tongue defy, 
Discovered only mutual pain, 

A heart he had like thee and me, 

And though not fed 

With English blood, — the blood's as red, 
As human there, — beyond the sea. 

A tear adown his dark face ran, 

'* A tear ! — how weak ! " 

Be silent, — what so well could speak 
The form that grasped my hand, — a Man? 
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He strove to hide it all he could, 

It seemed to sav, 

" That blessed home, how far a^-ay. 
Where I am loved and understood ! " 

The will to serve him I could show 

But not the power. 

For impious men built BabeFs tower 
Four thousand years ago. 
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MY SISTER. 

** My Sister," — how I envy those 

Who utter carelessly 
These words, at which remembrance goes 

My sister ! — back to thee, 
Thy three years' life and last repose, 

And heavenly destiny. 

The story of thy infant worth 
Has often charmed mine ear, 

I only recollect thy birth 
And that there once was here 

A lovely creature, full of mirth ; 
My little sister dear. 

But of thy death I backward bring 

Each solemn incident ; 
Watching his son's awakening 

Our father o'er me bent. 
Then told thou wast a lifeless thing ; 

In tears my grief was spent. 
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My gaze upon thy form was turned 

Ere with our mother's lain : 
Less then than now my spirit yearned 

To have thee back again ; 
A child, — mv loss I had not learned. 

Yet do I not complain. 

Though changeless love through after years 
With thy last breath was sealed. 

And quenched the s^^mpathizing tears 
That would each pang have healed. 

And lost a sister's care and fears 
That might have been my shield. 

I have a fragment of thy hair, 

And when in crowds I meet 
Its likeness, joined with features fair 

And mind and manners sweet, 
I love to fancy thou art there, 

Fain would thy name repeat. 

When souls thus soon from earth depart, 
Read they man's lot below ? 
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His range of thought, his stir of heart, 
His care, his weal, his woe ? 

Of life thou livd'st the first weak part, 
Its sequel dost thou know ? 

Loved sister ! — vainly I inquire, 

But whatsoe'er thou be, 
I must believe when mine aspire, 

Thy thoughts descend on me ; 
Mutual nor hopeless the desire 

Each other's face to see. 
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AN AUTUMN VIOLET. 

(gathered at SHORNE in KENT.) 

Of nooks wherein I love to brood, 

Shome bears the palm, — 
Its hills, its shadowy solitude, 

Its church, its calm ! 

The wide majestic winding Thames 

In distance dies. 
And gleams on us through tangled stems, 

A soft surprise. 

The year was glowing old when last 

I nestled there. 
The Autumn woods were thinning fast, 

And chill, the air. 

I found upon a mossy bank, 

A violet, — 
One only, 'neath its leaves it shrank 

Cold, pale and wet, 
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Yet sweet, — by contrast with the gloom, 

Perhaps more sweet 
Than its Spring sisters, whose green tomb 

Was at its feet. 

There seemed between this flower and me 

A dreamy tie, 
A kind of household sympathy 

And this is why — 

My kindred of the Churchyard there 

The silence, keep, 
Yes, some through whom I am, — a pair 

Gone long to sleep. 

West of the pathway to the porch 

Lies many a one. 
Where villagers too soon for Church 

Enjoy the sun. 

When musing by their graves, I own 

I feel forlorn. 
For of our House the dead alone 

Are left at Shorne. 
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So thou, Pale Flower ! of all thy race 

Last seemst to be, 
And if I rightly read thy face, 

Wouldst go with me. 

Perchance some ancest(5r of mine. 

The perfume caught 
Of far progenitor of thine, 

And strangely thought 

His children's children, of its seed, — 

His race long run. 
Would gather flowers, and fancy feed. 

As I have done. 

Far-fetched is this conceit, and yet 

'Tis sweet to wed. 
E'en by a fading violet. 

The quick and dead ! 
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THE SNOW. 

The Snow is pure and beautiful 

And that is all, for, oh, 
'Tis cold and pulseless as it looks, 

I do not like the Snow. 

The Summer Stream is beautiful, 

Where fishes glancing go, 
And happy are and warm enough 

And loving — down below. 

The Summer Sky is beautiful, 

A world without a woe, 
Whose children pair and soar and sing 

And what life should be, show. 

The Earth is very beautiful 
Where man's affections glow. 

And all the loves of all things else 
In chilling contrast, throw. 
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The Snow I've said is beantifbl 
Yet like it not, for, oh, 

Tis only bears and savages 
That feel at home in Snow. 
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THE PAST. 

Two earnest striplings wrangled of the Past, 
One called it Idiot, and the other. Sage, 
As blinding wild-fire one dismissed its page. 

As guiding light, the other held it fast ; 

They called an umpire and he answered, — " Vast 
The heritage bequeathed from age to age. 
For Time spreads out on each succeeding stage 

The fruit, for food or poison, of the last. 

Our fathers strove an unseen goal to reach. 

Bright fragments of Truth's broken mirror, found. 

For us to add to and to wipe from stain, 

But we, because we see our face in each. 

No part must frame as whole, but look around 

Our standing with the ages to maintain." 
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THE POET. 

Some call the Poet, idler, — but the lines 

Thought marks his ample brow with, prove them 
wrong. 
He toils in other and in deeper mines 

Than those of glittering vein which lure the throng, 
And what they dig, his crucible refines, 

And while they dig, he listens to the song 
Which only listeners hear, — he best divines 

Its hidden meaning, and his strains prolong 
And make more audible, the harmony 
Of all who take their part in earth and sky ; 
The meanest from true Poet's page may learn 
His native dignity, for he in turn 
Must likewise sing, — or all creation's chant, • 
A note, — none other can supply, — will want. 
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BIRTHS. MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 

(lines written after having been occupied in examining the 

registers of the society of friends.) 

A weary lot it is from day to day, 

To read the name, and date, and dwelling place 
Of hosts whose memory had passed away 

Long generations since, but for the space 
Some olden chronicler allotted them 

In a once-bright but now time-stained page ; 
Yet this ancestral tree with fruit is hung, 
Hiding its furrowed stem, 

Ripe fruit of thought, fit banquet for a sage. 
Or youthful poet with his harp just strung. 

The infant of one breath fills up its line 
As amply as the man of fourscore years ; 

And thus it may be in the roll divine, 
For human life is not what it appears ;' 
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Could we that awful register behold, 

It may be, the most glorious entry there, 
In the blest story of a simple child. 
Not older, — just so old 

It knew the path of life, — a pilgrim there. 
Reaching the goal with spirit scarce defiled. 

It may be, long existences which seem 

Prolific of much good — false motives blight, 
Make fruitless as the doings of a dream 

Or blank as is more soundly slumbered night. 
This thought may give an hour solemnity 

And to our deeds devotion, but is not 

Theme for prolonged indulgence — pass it by 
And gather poesy 

. Where it abideth, — in the common lot 

Of circling change these crumbling leaves supply. 

They tell us of the tremblings and the joy 

Before and after each nativity ; 
Of loving, loving mother with her boy, 

Of gentle tones kept time to by her knee 
To win his pretty smile or woo his rest, 

Chanting and chiding, mimicking, beseeching, — 
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And then her earnest gaze, her pause to kiss. 
Who was not so caressed ? 
Who waked not these wild notes of nature's teaching ? 
Yet who remembers these first hours of bliss ? 

The father, too, with his proverbial pride 

And feigned feigning, speaks his infant's praise. 
The nurse, an antique figure by his side. 

Listens approvingly to all he says. 
Telling the kindred gravely one by one 

Whose are the features, whose the eye — the hue, 
And how the likeness could not be more strong 
Between the sire and son. 

** His father looked just so ; I nursed him too, 
It seems but yesterday, — it is, how long ? " 

Trite moralist, yet true, we turn the page, 
** It seems but yesterday," and thou wast here, — 

Now thou art dust — thy nursling is of age. 
His bridal day is dawning calm and clear ; 

No chime of village music rings it in. 
No jewelled toilet wastes its precious hours, 
Yet all adornment will not be denied, 

For beauty, love's own kin, 

D 
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Trims simple elegance with fresh-blown flowers, 
Symbols of purity and joy allied. 

I see the bride and bridegroom standing now, 

Subscribing these unstable signatures, 
To witness evermore the breathed vow ; 

And we may read in them what life endures 
In its intensest moments : — would we play 

In any drama part, we might attempt 
The envied lover — not an easy task — 
Upon his marriage day. 

Look thoughtful — smile a smile from glee exempt, 
Then answer gravely what gay friends might ask. 

Turn on the page once more — what read we there ? 

Death, — chill, mysterious, unselecting death, — 
Dragging whoever meets him, to his lair, 

Feeding without remorse, on infant breath ; 
On manhood's, breathed in healthy confidence ; 

And then with coward hunger upon his. 
Whose children's children bring their babs just bom 
That he, ere parted hence. 

May seal a patriarch's blessing with a kiss ; 
Yet death's wild aspect is not all forlorn. 
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The gate of life he opens — of a life 

No longer his to dissipate at will ; 
One seeming victory concludes his strife, 

Immortal good springs from this mortal ill ; 
And love, how lovely is it when it bends 
Like angel love, unselfish and as pure, 
Wiping the dews away or bowed in prayer 
By dear and dying friends. 

Oh, if such love might through a life endure, 

What hours of heaven on earth man yet would 
share ! 

His birth, meridian, and decline, have all 

Engaged us with their changeful history ; 
Life's spring, and summertide, and autumn fall, 

As elder poets named them happily. 
Who marks the cycle of a single year. 

Sees all the seasons time has ever rolled, 
Except as they were cloudy or serene : 
So is there pictured here 

Man's common story in its outline bold 
Whatever lights diversify each scene. 
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" The mem* bells/' — oh, sav not so ! 
They send us back \vith their soft chiming 

To happy seasons long ago, 
Before life's steep we thought of climbing. 

When basking in the vale below. 

The days all seemed in childhood's glow> 
Like some old pastoral poet's rh}Tning. 

" The merry bells," — oh, say not so ! 
Yet then it may be they were meny, 

For joy kept time to their sweet flow 
And we had no dead hopes to bur}*, 

No haunting thought we would forego, 

'Tis long since, and I scarcely know 
But yet I think they were not — ver}'. 
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THE HUMAN VOICE. 



The human voice and not an instrument ! — 

Take, take them all away ; 
Come sing to me : — Oh, I could be content 

To listen aye : 
The simple voice suffices me 

That pauses to take breath, 

Which sickness weakens, which in death 
Must silent be. 

My soul has often fed 
On solemn organ tones in antique piles, 

When up to Heaven they led 

Or lingered with the dead 
In mouldering effigies down shadowy aisles : 

Their wanderings how sublime ! 

And sweet the village chime, 
When the forsaken past comes back and smiles. 

Smiles sadly as through tears ; 
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And, oh, the trumpet's tongue how grand ! 
We start then, nerved afresh we stand, 
Throw to the winds our fears. 
And pleasant the guitar. 
It prompts no fiendish war. 
Its tiny sound 
Is never found 
But where the loving are. 

All fade before the voice 
Of one whose heart is fashioned like our own 

To sorrow and rejoice ; 
Of one who thinks and feels and loves, — has known 

What change is, and is made by that sad lore 

More thoughtful and unworldly than before. 
Yes, be the voice my instrument 
With words to tell me what is meant. 

With sounds all unsurpassed, 
With wondrous modulation, caught 
From nature and by schools untaught, 

'Tis human, — Oh, how vast 
Is human passion, human thought. 
When in our human tones 'tis brought 
Home to the heart, in music wrought ! 
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Now hearken to the quire 

Of gathered myriads who adore, 
With souls and tongues of fire, 

Say, are not angels hovering o'er 
And heightening with celestial sound 
The world of music floating round ? 
For never did the notes of time 
Seem so harmonious, so sublime 

When heard before : 
So far as men at one may be 
With God and with each other, we 
Perceive here this high unity ; 

Oh, give me less of Heaven, or give me more ! 
The mortal of my nature sinks oppressed, 

Give, give it strength to soar 
With the immortal to the blest ; 

Or, welcome, silence ! — come, restore 
My frame its rest ! 
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A PRISONED LARK. 

Outside the chamber where one dead is lying, 

A wronged inheritor of all the sky, 

An anthem of his boundless home is trying, — 

Bold music for a prisoned Lark to try ; 

No ear has he for knells, no heart for sighing. 

No voice for wailing dirge-like minstrelsy. 

Yet tuneful seems his song and satisfying 

And undisturbing in its melody; 

The carol is so free from all distress, 

It scarce could flow from one that had not wings. 

It speaks not levity but happiness. 

And soothing rather than excitement brings ; 

Sing on, sweet bird ! thy song's rich burden press, 

That death and joy are not incongruous things. 
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GREATNESS. 

To stand among the millions of the earth, 

Clad in the consciousness he is possessed 

With genius to accomplish what the rest 

Have failed in, or if wrought by him were worth 

Their coupled skill ; — this knowledge, in the dearth 

Of aught to recommend him or attest 

His having breathed, gives life such seeming zest 

That man desires it almost from his birth : 

But lines of anxious thought and worn-out frame 

We should remember often mark success. 

Or if delight be linked with honoured name 

'Tis not that greatness has the power to bless : 

Whatever be the source whence flows our fame, 

From common springs must flow our happiness. 
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HAPPINESS. 

A wayward thing art thou, O happiness ! 
Scorning the fellowship of wealth and pride, 
Their homes with thy sweet company to bless, 
Who, thee enjoying, own no store beside ; 
Wooed as the stripling woos his wished-for bride 
We chill at thy caprice, — oh, why caress 
Scarce conscious infancy ? — why walk allied 
With unreflecting toil in rustic dress? 
Why mock at genius with his poesy ? 
Why seems deep thought a deadly foe of thine ? 
Alas ! how like are those who strive for thee 
To men with casket filled from some choice mine. 
Who tear its bands apart so eagerly, 
They ruin both the treasure and its shrine ! 
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AN ECLIPSED ECLIPSE. 

Astronomers were busy over-night, 

The favoured few who owned a telescope, 

Rubbed up the dusty lenses with the hope 

Of bringing nearer earth the heavenly sight, 

And children all expectance and delight 

Smoked bits of glass with blinding rays to cope : 

The morning rose but wrapped in envelope 

Of disappointing clouds, impervious quite, 

A second twilight verified the fact. 

The moon instead of light, for once caused shade, 

The deed was proved accomplished, not displayed. 

And so it is the great are wont to act ; 

Intent the work assigned be nobly done 

The eyes of men they neither court nor shun. 
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TO AN OYSTER. 

I think, my friend, thy private life 
Though with no stirring interest rife, 

May still afford 
Sufficient warp to weave a rhyme. 
For bard who yet to height sublime 

Has never soared. 

Well certainly thou art an odd fish. 
Unlike to trout or carp or cod-fish, 

They've head and tail, 
Not thou — nor eyes nor ears nor teeth. 
Who liest so snug and still beneath 

Thy coat of mail, 

That really I have often wondered. 
And quite as often, doubtless, blundered. 

When I have guessed 
What is the source of all thy pleasures ; 
And what to thee the pearly treasures 

Against thy breast. 
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Native undressed simplicity 
Is what I so admire in thee, 

But friendship is 
By openness still more endeared, 
And there are trifles I wish cleared 

That look amiss. 

Now in the first place I've been thinking 
Thou'rt wholly given up to drinking 

The strong sea brine, 
True thou hast some excuse, — the salt 
Must cause one round of thirst — the fault 

May not be thine. 

Then secondly it strikes me, — Shell-fish 
Must run great risk of growing selfish 

In house so strong, 
And so inhospitably small, 
A friend can't enter, should he call : 

I hope I'm wrong. 

Pray hast thou feelings and affections 
Or any care for thy connexions 
About thee lying ? 
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Didst ever ope thy pearly cell 
A tale of ardent love to tell 
By gently sighing ? 

Alas ! 'tis pity thou art dumb 

Else might a flood of marvels come 

Mine ear to fill ; 
Alas ! too, that our vaunting kind 
Can't penetrate an oyster's mind 

With all their skill ! 

Oysters and men, — but I forgot — 

Men should be named first, should they not ? 

Well, I relent,— 
Though science now might be so bold 
To say they're like, I firmly hold 

Are different. 

The oyster hides within its breast 
A treasure that on princely crest 

Might proudly show, 
Yet, pomp despising, void of pride, 
Turns to the world a rough outside : 

Would Man do so ? 
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The fish its mission has fulfilled 
Exactly as its Maker willed 

Nor ever swerved ; 
But how has Man with grander aim, 
And reason to support its claim, 

His law observed ? 

'Tis true that both are born to die 
And yielding to their destiny. 

Are earth again ; 
Yet in this likeness how unlike ! 
Here graver thoughts some minds will strike, 

But I refrain. 

And now, my little friend, I wish 
That all which can delight a fish 

Thy cell may sweeten. 
And that within its hermitage 
Thou mayest attain a good old age 

And die uneaten. 
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ELLEN GERTRUDE. 

You who have given birth to precious children, 
And lain them prematurely in the grave ! 
For you these lines are written, and to you — 
Whatever critics may pronounce of them, — 
They will I know be poetrj' and truth, 
A pleasant memory of mournful things, 
A song I trust of solace and of hope. 

Our little wearied nursling fell asleep 
Upon her Saviour's birthday, and thus closed 
Her ten weeks sojourn in the wilderness. 
We veiled our windows to the cheerful light. 
The light she loved, that won her earliest smiles 
And symbolizes that she dwells in now : 
How did our homes contrast with homes around us, 
Bright with festivity and glad reunions ; 
That morning one who knew not of my sorrow, 
Wished me ** A merry Christmas," — painful 
greeting ! 
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We sat within the darkened room and talked 

And wept, as parents only talk and weep, 

Reviewed our hopes now prostrate and recalled 

Our darling's brief existence, baby ways, 

And all the care we took of her — in vain ; 

Then turned us from the disappointed future 

To the true present, — to the waxen babe 

Lying in perfect rest upon her pillow ; 

The limbs it seemed such luxury to stretch, 

The hands that clasped our fingers, oh, so tightly ! 

The calm clear eyes, now shaded, that would glance 

Up from the breast into her mother's face, 

As if to thank her for the pleasant meal ; 

The rounded cheeks we used to pat and dimple, 

Which now to touch were almost profanation 

Save with that holiest touch, a parent's kiss. 

We gazed, our relative positions changed. 
We seemed as babes and she a heavenly teacher ; 
Our courses tortuous yet and incomplete. 
Without divergence hers, and closed in God. 

Until she shall receive ** a new name written" 
The name we chose for her was Ellen Gertrude, * 
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Not long for loving and familiar use, 
Banished so early from our daily prayers 
Into the silent register for ever. 

How great the change that passed upon our house ! 

The form that we had cherished day and night 

Abandoned unto loneliness and cold, 

And nothing further left for us to do. 

But spend our mournful liberty in rest. 

The little narrow dormitory came. 

Too hard a bed a tender mother thought 

For one that lately nestled in her bosom ; 

She made it softer and with help ft*om me 

Our child was laid in attitude of ease ; 

But first we cut some fragments of her hair, 

Memorial that she was and that she is, — 

No withered leaflets of a perished bud. 

But petals of an everlasting flower. 

On new year's eve our babe was borne away, 
Sleeping so sweetly in her coffin crib, — 
Her first, last, visit to the house of prayer ; 
We waited in sad silence at the porch, 
'* I am the resurrection and the life" 
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Hopefully broke it, and we entered in : 

The walls were hung with holly and with bay 

To honour the nativity of Jesus, 

Nor did this garniture seem out of place 

In presence of us mourners, for we bore 

Her body, who had triumphed through his love : 

We followed then our treasure to her grave 

And sowed the precious seed and homeward turned. 

The midnight came, the solemn bells rang in 
Another cycle of mysterious time, 
For us, but not for her, — she heard them not, 
For her, time is not, — but eternity. 



# 
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I sometimes doubt, but I could never be 

Of infidelity the champion — no ! 

My doubts, from thought exhaled, are mists that 
throw 
A moment's shade — then waste into the sea 
Of evidence, that breaks so startlingly 

Where'er we tread, and inward if I go. 

Faint ** I believe," gives place to bold " I know," — 
Yes, my own heart is proof enough for me 

That God regards us, that His word is true. 
Said confirmation trace I of man's fall. 

And I can trace unbounded mercy too 
That would its awful consequence forestall ; — 

There light and darkness struggle, — who can view 
This strife, and revelation, fable, call ? 
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OLD LETTERS. 

In life's lethean vale, they are as streams 

Yet uncongealed, that image back the past, — 

Youth's radiance, that from every object beams, 

By disappointment early overcast ; — 

Yes, rife these relics are with pensive themes, 

Reminding us of friendships formed too fast, 

Of love, — first love, with truth-surpassing dreams,- 

Of projects as chimerical as vast. 

They tell of days of innocency, when 

We only walked where peace and duty led. 

They urge us back to that sweet path again 

When those who urged us, are not, — and instead 

Of reading the mute words of living men, 

We hear the living voices of the dead. 
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What we in our short-sightedness, call Chance, 

Is based on laws immutable and grand 

As those which bind the planets in their band, 

And many a fixed or changing circumstance, 

Deemed unpropitious to the soul's advance, 

Is lovingly as well as deeply planned. 

Thy wants perchance are fed with narrower hand 

Than other's luxuries, — their spirits dance 

While thy sick pulses creep, — oh, why is this ? 

They share a wife's, a child's, a sister's kiss. 

The yearnings of thy heart are all denied 

And Hope is on her feet to quit thy side ; — 

Oh, part not with her ! — what seem cumbering things 

If thou wouldst but unfold them, are bright wings. 
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NOW! 



Symbol thou art of the days of eternity, 

Most awful '*Now*M 
Is there a word in the range of all languages 

Portent as thou ? 

The far silent Past so mysterious and shadowy 

Sire was to thee, 
And the prolific and unending Future will 

Thy offspring be. 

Thee, of all sands of time, rightfully, cheerfully, 

Monarch we crown ; 
Then we turn traitors and plot to get rid of thee, 

While we bow down. 

When through the midnight the bells chanting 
mournfully 

Lay the year low, 
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Thoughts of thy fearfulness, crowding creep over us 
Too soon to go. 



We, on the narrow verge, death-circled, slippery. 

Wine sit and quaff. 
And when the angels pause trembling and pitying. 

Stand up and laugh. 



Thou, of the tree of life, once guarded jealously, 

Bearest the seed ; 
We, drugged to stupor with fruit of forbidden tree. 

Scarce the prize heed. 



True, we may talk of it, speculate, fight for it, 

But when we've striven 
If we neglect it, oh, how can we hope it will 
Grow up to Heaven ? 

Thine is an altar whereon each of woman born 

Offers his soul ; 
And unto whom it is offered, the judgment day 

Soon shall unroll. 
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Thine is a banquet at which immortality 

Circles to all, 
Scorned — ere it come again, unearthly voices may 

Far away call. 

But duly quafifed and the soul of its prison house 

Bursteth the bars, 
Changed and beatified, ever and evermore 

One with the stars. 



A 
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WOMAN. 



Pure as morning is in May, 
Where the healthy breezes play 
With wild Nature — far away : 
Woman when most womanly 
And most loveable, will be ; 
Sweet as sweetest Violet 
With untainted crystals wet, 
Bright as are those early dews, 

Chastened as the eventide 
When its over joyous hues 

First into the darkness glide : 
Modest as the youthful moon, 
Open as the summer noon. 

Earnest as the April showers. 

Warm as through unclouded hours 
Nests of roses are in June. 
Full of hope as was the first 
Of all buds that ever burst, 
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Chaste and simple to the eye 

As the white Convolvulus, 
Clinging too as tenderly 

To her home and, oh, to us ; 
Clinging though that home contain 
Some who never cling again. 
Some whose harshness gives her pain, 
So that meekest flower is found 
Winding nettles round and round. 
Firmly she must bear each cross, 
Be in every strait or loss 
Calm as those that rise from prayer 
And of self as unaware, 
Noiseless be as those who tread 
Round about an infant's bed. 
Pleasant as its waking smile. 
Perfectly as free from guile ; 
As unbending as the truth 

When to bend a sin would be, 
But as pliable as youth 

In whatever is left her free ; 
Constant as the stars above 

To their erring sister,— Earth, 
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Not relaxing in her love 

As the loved relax in worth. 
She must prize the melodies 
That round gentle natures rise, 
Yes, her life must be a tune 
With an even measure swept, 
Bars of holy silence kept, 
So that she may self-commune. 

She must be a Christian too. 

To her high vocation true, 

In the mystic unity 

Of the saints where'er they be. 
Winning with an angel grace 
All around her, to a place 

In the ransomed company. 

She must be, — as Christian should. 
Occupied in doing good ; 
Must she then abjure delight ? 
No ! — her joy is — doing right. 
No ! — her pleasure is — ^to please, 
Soothing other's pain— her ease. 
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Ever through our troubled air 

She must fix her gaze above, — 
Rather be already there 

Looking down with looks of love, 
Often with collapsed wing 

Here alighting as from far, 
Teaching us how there — they sing ; 

Showing us what there — they are ; 
Mixing quite without offence 
In the homes of innocence, 
Not despising anything 
That may sinless pleasure bring. 



All that's fair in Nature — Art, 
All that calms and all that stirs 
Must in that deep soul of hers 

Find response and counterpart. 



She must love the smiling flowers, 
She must love the stormy sea. 

Love whatever Genius showers 
Music, painting, poetry, 
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All things in this world of ours 
Chiefly those that human be, 
And I pray thee answer me, 

Thou who through my rhyme hast run, 

Wouldst thou not now it is done 

Freely pardon such an one 

Did she most of all, love — theel 
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NIGHT THOUGHTS. 



Tis stillness all, but not tranquillity ! 

The merchant's soul is with his ships away, 

A prince or bankrupt with the coming day ; 

The maiden — then a bride — how thoughtful she ! 

The wife that ere it dawns must widow be. 

Bewildered clasps the pale yet breathing clay 

Of her dear all ; and what her feelings, say. 

Who first on her first-born, looks silently ! 

The wakeful traveller bows before the spell 

Of home, — the home he leaves when morning gleams, 

And with the glow with which true natures swell. 

Some wait far-parted friends loved long and well : 

Then sure all is not tranquil as it seems, 

And, oh, what tumult in the world of dreams ! 
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THE WILLOW PATTERN. 

(a plate's soliloquy.) 

Whose the skill was that designed me, 
None can in my pattern read, 

Yet in all the land you find me, 
Fame has glorified the deed. 

Every day I meet at table 

Rich and poor and old and young. 
Serve them, well as I am able, 

See and hear and hold my tongue. 

Oftentimes by menials broken, 
I have trembled with distress 

At the words so harshly spoken 
To reprove their ** carelessness." 

When her mistress' fingers faltered 
And the plate in shivers went, 

Circumstances always altered, 
Then 'twas " merest accident." 
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I have seen at many a dinner 
Morsels worth their weight in gold, 

Swallowed down by thankless sinner, 
As his iced refreshments, cold. 

I have seen for six divided, 
What for one was quite too small, 

A poor mother then presided, 
Sharing with her babes — her all. 

First with heart and tongue and feature 
Thanks she gave, and then was shown 

All the mother, true to nature. 
For she took the meatless bone. 

Hungry, when they sought their pillow, — 
Straw, less fit for man than brute, 

How I wished my famous willow 
Burdened with substantial fruit. 

And that my good merchant boating. 
Richer far than you would think. 

Ever with his treasure floating. 

Could but Igind them meat and drink. 
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My Pagodas — useless, stately, 

Where eternal silence rests ! 
Oh, it would have pleased me greatly 

To have had them there as guests ! 

Next I wished my idlers fishing 

Had a more productive wit, 
And I wound up all by wishing 

My two birds were on the spit. 

Though in every polished region 

Dwell the noble and the boor, 
Sad it is the name of legion 

Alway suits the abject poor. 

Where the floor has been the table, 
Huddled close to keep them warm, 

Trusting, — long as they were able. 

Maddened, they have snatched my form, 

Snatched a worthless plate to tender 

For an ounce or two of bread, 
All the service I could render. 

How I wished it pounds instead ! 
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Then with listless eye and sunken. 
Home they staggered with the prize, 

Not with wine, but weakness, drunken. 
Not with fevered songs, but sighs. 

At my paltry price I saddened. 
And my pride was hurt the while, 

But I felt rebuked and gladdened 
When I saw the children smile. 

Earth am I and am by nature. 

As was Adam when a sod, 
Hear me ! earth of human stature 

Quickened with the breath of God ! 

Know, the earth, our common mother 

Girded is with misery, 
Be a man nor all things smother 

That distinguish thee from me. 

Rise and help remove the fraction 

Thou art fitted best to stem, 
Hast thou powers for thought and action. 

Only to be proud of them ? 
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Hundreds, thou by just denying 
What perchance but works thee ill, — 

Might'st have rescued, — pining, dying. 
Haunt me as I saw them, still. 

This is why my Willow weepeth, 

Weepeth, weepeth, night and day ; — 

Hush ! the voice within me sleepeth, 
I again am silent clay ! 
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STRANGERS. 

Is he a stranger ? — then is he thy friend, — 

Thy kindred too are his, — thy home his own ; 

The ties so tender that from birth have grown 

And time has strengthened, — it is his to rend. 

And thou that loss must lighten, thou must lend 

Thy counsel and defence, and in the known 

And common language of sweet love, whose tone 

His breast will echo, — thine, with his thoughts, blend. 

Stranger ! — it is a name for sympathy, 

A pass-word to the heart in every land ; 

At the lorn sound as 'twere instinctively 

Each generous nature starts with outstretched hand : 

Oh, many once were strangers whom we see 

Engrafted now in dear domestic band. 
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The Great are unobtrusive, — he who knows 
His depths of ignorance, will not be proud, 
It is the superficial who are loud ; 
Conceit, each parasite exulting shows, 
That round its sapless trunk, ere midnight, grows. 
Dissolving with the dawn, but Wisdom, bowed 
With quiet native thought, attracts no crowd, 
Till perfumed breezes tell what nectar flows 
And how abundant from that hidden fruit. 
And then men gather round the sacred root, 
And wonder greatly they could be so blind 
Their souls to poison and their touch pollute 
With noxious weeds ; — worth stoops not to unwind 
Its own bright banner, — they must seek, who find. 
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Dismal the night and drear the solitude, 
Through which my feelings prompted me to stray ! 
No moon there was, no star, no sound, to stay 
My aching senses, — ^till the ancient wood 
Breathed like the shudder of a multitude 
Whom scenes of wrong or horror, deeply sway : 
I found the cottage known so well by day. 
And soon beside a corpse in silence stood ; 
I wept with her that wept, and, with the sun. 
Rose to take leave of that most lonely one ; 
All then was music, perfume, life and light,- 
Oh, glorious day to follow such a night ! 
One contrast to another, greater, led ; 
I envied him his morning, who was dead. 
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CONVOLVULUS* MINOR. 

All poets should have flower to pet, 
And I am quite unmated yet, 
So, pretty wild Convolvulus ! 
As lovers let men look on us ; 
Thou art a minor, to be sure. 
But what of that ? thou art mature. 

And lesser things are often far 
More lovely than their greater are : 
The human little one, how fair ! 
When yet too young for crime or care 
It neither gives nor takes offence. 
Great only in its innocence. 

And sweet the minor poet, too, 
So deep, so tender, and so true ; 
Who named him ? — envious Pretence 
As full of words as void of sense. 
Measuring poetry divine 
Not by the thought, but by the line. 
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And next comes music's minor key 
Yearning its plaintive mystery, 
Deep-hearted beings hold it dear, 
For triflers it is too severe, 
A world of thought they cannot bear 
Crowds spirit-like upon the air. 

Dear Flower ! how many a botanist 
Upon thy ruin would insist. 
Would rifle thee of every sweet 
Then trample thee beneath his feet, 
And, — infamy quite unsurpassed. 
Insult thee with hard names at last. 

Or a.t the most, thy form would press, 
A trophy of his wantonness, 
All livid with the hues of death. 
Exhaled for aye thy nectar breath, 
'Twixt folds of paper, rudely shown 
To pedant natures like his own. 

But I am not in league with them, 
I will not part thee from thy stem. 
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Nor hurt thee, pretty one ! not I, 
Whilst bending o'er thee lovingly, 
Intent serenely to enjoy . 
Sweets quite too delicate to cloy. 

If praise of mine could make thee vain, 
I would, for conscience sake, abstain, 
But 'tis my hope a word or two 
Which all who know thee deem thy due, 
Unflatter'd and in kindness meant, 
May tend to thy encouragement. 

As for those flaunting Poppies there. 
That jealous and astonished stare, 
I should not think of praising such. 
They now admire themselves too much, 
And are, my friend, 'twixt thee and me. 
No better than they ought to be. 

Thou canst not boast their scarlet wealth. 
But hast in balance — tranquil health. 
If I may judge by thy pure breath. 
While theirs, — it savours but of death. 
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And, opium so indulging in, 
It early overtakes their sin. 

The little lady Violet 

Is something too of a coquette, 

As peeping 'neath her leaves of green, 

Too modest, sly one ! to be seen. 

She spreads her snaring scent about. 

And waits all glee to be found out. 

But we, ere we can know thy worth, 

Must sit beside thee on the earth. 

And be admitted as thy friend, 

To see how exquisitely blend 

Pink, yellow, white and brown, — so set 

Thou'rt fair within, — without, brunette. 

Thy arrow-headed leaves I like. 

So blunt, quite harmless they would strike, 

And thou hast not a foe, they're lent 

Only for shade and ornament, 

No, love is thy best attribute 

Aye clinging where thou takest root. 
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But wonders more than I can tell, 
Deeper within thy chalice dwell : — 
I sat me down upon the grass 
And took my magnifying glass ; 
At this the flower uneasy grew 
And close its silken curtain drew. 
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A DREAM-FLOWER. 

I plucked a flower in my dream 

To give to thee, 
Oh, that fair things should ever seem 

That never, never, be ! 

I woke and found my treasure caught 

Away from hence, 
A blossom of the world of thought 

And not the world of sense. 

'Twas new to me and beautiful, 

Nay, quite unique, 
The very fairest I could cull 

For odour, tint and streak. 

Does skilful nature nowhere weave 

This curious flower. 
And can a sleeper's brain conceive 

Of things beyond her power ? 
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Is there no world where hand in hand. 

And heart in heart. 
We yet shall walk and wondering stand 

Before its counterpart ? 
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Written in the First Leaf of a Child's Album. 

Open not this little book 
With a critic's scornful look, 
Loving be thy thoughts and mild, 
'Tis the Album of a child ; 
Nothing on the page appear 

Which an angel need pass by, 
Nor their infant charges here, 

We must train too for the sky ; 
Whisper not of grief nor care 
Nor the world's polluted air, 
Sound no herald note of fear 
In a little maiden's ear : 
What is hollow, what is rough, 
She will find out soon enough ; 
Let each contribution be 
Child-like in its purity. 
Simply and yet wisely wrought. 

Cheerful notes in every bar, 
Full of food for after-thought 

As a child's first questions are. 
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EVENTIDE. 

I pace the garden round and round, 
It is the tranquil evening time, 

And every sight and every sound 
Invite me to a pensive rhyme. 
The distant bells dream out their chime. 

The very windmill rest has found. 

The River Lea, that wanders by. 
Has spent the vigour of its tide. 

The barge till morning now must lie. 
The willow by the water side 
Speaks gently to its imaged bride 

That mutely ripples love's reply. 

The sky is deepening into grey. 
The moon now lays her beauty bare. 

The stars appear not yet, but they. 
Unseen and silent, all are there, 
An universe perhaps of prayer 

For one poor world that went astray. 
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As human now I contemplate 

The scene so calm, around — above, 

And liken it to one, sedate 

With holy thought and boundless love, 
One ripe for Heaven, who, yet to prove 

His constancy — is called, to wait. 
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A CHILD'S FOOTPRINTS. 

My household treasures were absent 
And the house was lonely and still, 

And I found neither books nor music 
The blank in my heart could fill ; 

So I wandered into the garden, 

And though there was scarcely a weed, 

I saw that my favourite flower-bed 
Was very untidy indeed ; 

Untidy with many a footprint 
Of a foot that was active and small. 

There might really have been a hunt there 
For a kitten or missing ball. 

And I stood with my rake and watched them, 

But I had not the heart to rake, 
For it seemed that if once I touched them, 

A beautiful spell would break. 
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Far away is the child that made them, 
Seeking health on the wild sea sand, 

And I feel while I gaze on her footprints 
As if I still held her hand. 

The storms may take the geraniums 
And the choicest flowers there be. 

If they spare but these frail memorials 
Till my darling return to me. 
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HAUNTED! 

There is a name I cannot bear 

That haunteth me, 
Its secret with me none may share, 
So fiiends pronounce it unaware 

And fail to see, 
While smiling at my absent air. 
How one weak word has power to tear 

My heart to shreds, — Oh, ever3rwhere 
It haunteth me. 

There is a face of well-known mould 

That haunteth me, 
Which now to meet would turn me cold. 
And yet its likeness faint or bold 

I seem to see 
In every face, both young and old. 
Through crowded city pathways rolled, 
With look that never can be told 

It haunteth me. 
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There is a voice that mocks mine ear 

And haunteth me, 
I turn, but not a soul is near. 
Then onward pass, — still, wild and clear 

It calls to me 
In tones half tender, half severe, 
'* 'Tis only I, thou needst not fear ; " 
In every voice the voice I hear 

That haunteth me. 

There is a thought with cruel thrall 

That haunteth me. 
As wormwood bitter and as gall. 
Between my peace and me a wall ; 

God rescue me ! 
I faint, I stagger, and shall fall. 
My subtle foes do thou forestall, 
And with thy light exorcise all 

That haunteth me ! 
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Play not so loud ! 
It spoils the working of the spell ; 

Play not so fast ! 
The wondrous notes want time to tell 

Their meaning vast. 

'Tis heavenly now ! 
My soul until those sounds were hushed 

Unmoved had been ; — 
Then to her prison bars she rushed 

To drink all in. 

Now let them die ! 
List ! — music and dumb silence kiss, 

They interchange 
A something that unearthly is 

And sweet as strange. 



I 
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INCIDENT IN A VILLAGE CHURCH. 

Three youthful mothers, thanks preferred 

For perils past, petitions heard, — 

Two, happy seemed, — how pale the third ! 

Two babes in robes of purest white 
Were brought to the baptismal rite, 
ShCy weeping turned her from the sight, 

And yet sincerest thanks did pay. 
Knowing that only love can sway 
The God who gives and takes away. 

Their babes have yet a race to run 
Which may be lost as well as won. 
But she, in Heaven, has now, a son. 
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BABY'S GRAVE. 



Though many a tranquil spot I know 

For refuge in an hour of care, 
There's none where peace so seems to grow 

And blossom and pervade the air, 
As baby's grave. 

Go visit it in winter, go, 

The winter of the soul to cure. 
And mark how softly falls the snow, 

Seeming than snow itself more pure. 
On baby's grave. 

Were we as guileless as was she 
And did we firmly trust in God, 

The storm-beats of the world would be 
Light as the snow flakes to the sod 
Of baby's grave. 
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When earthly natures round thee scoff, 

And all is uncongenial here, 
Go, sin seems such a long way off 

And Heaven so very, very near 
At baby's grave. 

Go when the bells call first to prayer, 
And muse until they cease their chime. 

Leave all that draws thee downward — there. 
And gather thoughts to help thee climb, 
At baby's grave. 

Go when the stillness is complete. 
Beneath the moon's composing light, — 

No sound of wind nor wandering feet. 
Nor baby waking in the night, 
Oh, silent grave ! 

Sleep, lovely sleeper ! — peacefully. 
Sleep till the morning, precious one. 

And we will come and rest with thee 
Until the bright millenial sun 
Shall pierce our grave. 
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MY ANGEL. 

Unseen Protector, round me moving, 
Since I my first weak breath drew in, 

Whose only happiness is, loving, 

Whose only grief thy watch-child's sin ; 

My Christian mother at my dawning 
Oh, breathed she not for me her prayer ! 

And thou upon the wings of morning 
Wast sent to make me all thy care ; 

Thou, who some former charge resigning. 
Called upward to his resting place. 

Wast for another nursling pining, 
So great thy pity for our race. 

Forgive me if I feign thee human. 
Thy angel nature who may scan ? 

Thine, the deep tenderness of woman, — 
The loftiest intellect of man, — 
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The beauty, that is most enchaining, 
That beauty which my soul admires ; 

The voice — of music at its waning, 
That voice which never, never tires. 

Oh, that the veil were rent asunder 
That parts mine eyes and ears from thee ! 

Or would my spirit faint with wonder 
At all that then would burst on me ? 

Kind Guardian ! dost thou ever leave me 
Through lonely hours and changing years ; 

When dear friends die, when hopes deceive me, 
Say, dost thou mingle unseen tears ? 

Or gladden, should my griefs be working 
The end for which they all are given, — 

To sap the evil in me lurking 
And lift my hopes from earth to heaven ? 

Nay, is it not light hours and laughter 
That most thy blessed peace destroy ? 

Knowing that grief may soon come after. 
Since mirth is sometimes foe to joy. 
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Haply since thou wast first created, 
Worlds have appeared and been forgot ; 

Wast thou to their frail children mated, 
Or, sinless, did they need thee not ? 

Who was thy earthly charge before me ? 

Hast thou on high a garnered band ? 
Do they come down and bend them o'er me ? 

Shall I go up with them to stand ? 

How looks my dear, my long lost mother ? 

Most peaceful thoughts her memory stirs, , 
Untiring love ! — Fve found no other 

Of human growth to vie with hers. 

My sister too ! — my little sister, 

Who left us in her infancy. 
Is she as when I gently kissed her. 

Or changed, — mature, as I deem thee ? 

And He, than yearning parent, fonder. 

Whose love at death's dread cost was shown ! 

Unveiled, shall I His features ponder ? 
Unchecked, shall I approach His throne ? 
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I hear no voice, I see no token, 
My questions all return to me, 

But, were thine awful silence broken, 
This might the simple answer be :— 

** Believe, and ask no new revealing, 
On what God has vouchsafed, lay hold,- 

The atoning cross, the Spirit's sealing. 
And Heaven will all the rest unfold." 
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COMMON DAYS. 

Like men of unmarked character, some days 
Seem common days and leave behind no trace, 
As void of grandeur as they are of grace, 
The sun refuses to unveil his rays, 
No storm its energy of wrath displays. 
No fitful wind, no rain with stately pace 
Relieve the nothingness that deadens space. 
The dull hours saunter with unmeaning gaze, 
No incident occurs and thought is tame. 
There seems no refuge fron our listlessness. 
Yet surely must be, for their morning came 
With duty laden in that homely dress. 
And God account of them at last may claim 
Though our conceit pronounce them valueless* 
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PEWS. 

Alas ! that fashion finds out hallowed ground, 
In humblest shrines a crested wall to rear 
'Twixt rich and poor ! no barrier should be here 
But the invisible and awful bound 
Between the saint and hypocrite profound, 
Which none but God may raise ; oh, all must fear 
This desolating custom, who hold dear 
The charities and sympathies which wound 
In simpler times round men of each degree ; 
Then they all knelt a family allied. 
The rich, the mien faith gives to want, could see. 
The poor saw greatness humbled by his side, 
Both felt how futile all things that divide 
The equal heirs of immortality. 
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AN AUTUMN DAY. 

I love an Autumn ramble, when the day 

Is wild and stormy, and at intervals 

The blast is silent and the warm rain falls, 

And the kind sun looks down with pitying ray 

Upon the froward earth, but dares not stay : — 

The rainbow gone, whose loveliness enthrals. 

Again the tyrant wind with stern voice calls 

The pale and trembling leaves to come away. 

Nature however robed to me is fair. 

There is not in her universe one blot, 

I love a scene like this, for imaged there 

Is many a likeness of our changing lot. 

And earth her children's yearnings seems to share, 

Mourning with them o'er hopes that now are not. 
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A VILLAGE GIRL. 

Living, — I knew, I saw thee not, 
A village girl's thy lowly lot. 
But never more can I forget 
Thou didst live, — simple Harriet ! 
For I stood leaning by thy bed 
The very instant thou wast dead. 
Thy hand upon thy breast was lain 
As if, — 'tis fancy, but 'tis sweet, — 
Thine eye the smile, thine ear the strain 
Of angels caught, on pinions fleet 
Come to release thee and to greet, 
Who stood all glorious at thy feet. 

No maiden thou whom bard would choose 
As dear companion of his walk. 
With whom to share unworldly talk 
At the charmed hour of falling dews. 
And closing flowers and crimson hues, 

H 
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And chiming bells, when hearts chime too 

And all things beautiful and true ; 

Thy gifts were of an humbler kind 

Suiting the part to thee assigned, 

And yet perchance some sterling grace 

Of life, if not of mind or face, 

Was thine, that might adorn the verse 

Of poet, when he would rehearse 

Some simple tale of village worth : — 

Strong love for those who gave thee birth, 

Deep reverence for truth, a skill 

By gentleness to change the will 

Of an associate, when intent 

On following its own evil bent : 

Or after toiling all day long, 

** Not of constraint but willingly," 

Hast thou sate down at evensong 

To tend some sick one dear to thee. 

Some thankless one, through all the 

night 
And in the duty found delight, 
Cheerfully each caprice obeyed, 
And through the silent watches prayed 
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That God would grant the sufferer there 
Ease — or a patient soul to bear, 
But most of all that he might share 
The food that was sustaining thee, — 
Unleavened Christianity ? 

This may or it may not be true 

Of thee, fair villager ! 

But never yet when fancy drew 

A picture that I loved to view, 

Cared I to question her, 

And England's cottage homes we know 

Such self-denying worth can show. 

Nay, we may surely trust it dwells. 

Gladdening all those near whom it wells. 

In many a peasant girl we see 

When through still nooks we walk or 

ride. 
Whom but for their low courtesy 
That fed our self-esteem, — our pride, 
Had never marked, for truant eye 
No beauty in them might descry, 
No form of classic symmetry ; 
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But were the daily life laid bare. 
Did we behold what zealous care 
On the one talent is bestowed, 
See it expand in beauty rare, 
Our sluggish virtue it might goad ; 
High intellect and vigorous health, 
Patrician influence and wealth. 
Might gaze and gaze and gaze again 
And then go tremble for their ten. 

Oh, could we wing our upward track, 
Immortal girl, to thee. 
Or for a moment win thee back 
How changed would all things be ! 
The gifted who beside thee here 
Seemed beings of another sphere, 
And wrapt in high imagining 
Looked on thee as a soulless thing. 
Thy presence now would gladly seek, 
And listen reverently meek, 
Listen, without the wish to speak. 
Or speak but to solicit more 
Of wisdom from thy heavenly store ; 
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Who beauty love, surprised would start, 

And, quite confounded, mimic art 

Would shrink, nor dare thy counterpart : 

All who love holiness would stay 

Musing in silence, charmed. 

All who love sin would turn away 

Abashed, condemned, alarmed ; 

And every thoughtful heart would say 

" I care not what I am to day. 

If I when life is past may be 

Transfigured, seraph girl, like thee." 
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An old man wandered to the house of prayer, 

Joining our little band upon a night 

Unlikely careless footsteps to invite. 

Perhaps he fled for passing shelter there, 

Perhaps his soul was as the season, bare, 

And sought to be renewed ; at first the sight 

Of worship seemed all strange, but soon as right 

His lips responded, — ancient stranger, where 

And when did they last utter notes of praise ? 

By thy fond mother, three score years ago ? 

Is the remembrance of those guileless days 

Contrasted with the interval, deep woe ? 

Turn from the darkened earth to Heaven thy gaze 

Where based on Calvary shines Hope's bright bow. 
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THE IVY. 

Encircling Ivy ! pleasing is thy claim 
On our affections, — type of perfect love ; 

Through all the changing year thou art the same, 
Wreathing thy tendrils all around, — above. 

The sculptured column and the cottage wall 
Alternately are seen in thy embrace. 

Or if a choice thou hast, the lot would fall 
Upon the lowlier ; meekness is thy grace. 

Mantling some aged tree, thou lov'st to share 
The joys of summer, but when these are past, 

And all is barrenness, thou still art there, 
Shielding the leafless relic from the blast. 

The stately Cedar and the waving Pine 
Ask of the eye they gladden — to admire, 

But thou, sweet plant ! no pride of love is thine, 
When to our winter's dwelling we retire 
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Thou art all hidden, or art only seen 

Waving thy constant leaf when storms are high 
Before our casement, whispering mid the scene 

Of gloom and desolation — " I am nighi*' 
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ELLEN. 

The first impression is not strong 

The quiet Ellen makes, 
Yet somehow, all of us ere long 

She captive takes. 

Her mind and face are fair, but such 
That no surprise they move, 

Yet she has in her — oh, how much ! 
For she can love. 

And love upwelling from the core 
Of her deep woman's heart. 

Than beauty and than gifts is more. 
And more than art. 

To her by instinct you would send 

For aid and sympathy. 
Were wife or child or bosom friend 

About to die. 
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She has her griefs but they cannot 
Her noble soul deter , 

From soothing those around, — for what 
Is self to her ? 

With all a favourite, she is asked 
Where youth and fashion press. 

And each device is vainly tasked 
For happiness. 

Yet she can find it even there, — 

Are any looking sad ? 
Beside them soon she draws her chair 

And all grow glad. 

With love's keen insight she discerns 

Should secret sorrow hide 
'Neath passing word or thought, and turns 

The talk aside. 

Intuitively children creep 

Round Ellen in their play. 
In her lap hide their eyes and weep 

Their griefs away. 
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It is a mrst£ST tC' 



Her suitors oc ico ic*ar 2. krn~ 
Have snrelr plaved. 

To ^in a heart so pore and varci 
Be this thy simple sldll. 

Tell of a grief she best can charm, 
A blank — best fill. 

If rich, thy riches pray conceal 
Or thou perchance i«'ilt fail. 

If poor, thy poverty reveal, 
'Tmay turn the scale. 

She has enough and she vnH love 
For love's own only sake, 

It is more blessed she can prove 
To give — ^than take. 



r 
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A PEASANT GIRL. 

I joined a peasant girl upon the moor, 

She had her fortune with her, — for her small 

Clean, simple wardrobe, then made up her all ; 

She was just leaving parents, sister, wooer, 

And bound for service, sickness made them poor : 

Graceful the maiden was though far from tall, 

And well her sad sweet face I now recall 

As when she faltering told me she was sure 

Her days of joy were gone, — and, simple-hearted. 

The story of her love and grief imparted. 

'Twas very short, her lover's parents knowing 

Her little dowry gone, their young hopes thwarted ; 

■ 

** But then I have his heart !" — she added, glowing, 
And I believed her for I felt mine going. 
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THE CHAPEL BELL. 

The simplest sounds are musical, that bear 

A fond association, — thus to me. 

The bell that duly tolls the hour of prayer 

Is pleasing with its calm monotony : 

Many stand hushed to catch its minstrelsy. 

Then from each little circle they repair, 

To join the dear and larger family 

In their kind Father's house, to thank him there 

With one glad voice, for all that he has given. 

And ask his blessing on the days to come. 

Oh, when engrossing worldliness has driven 

High thoughts away, this sound soon calls them home, 

I* * 

And village chimes sing welcome if we roam, 
To Christian fellowship and hours with Heaven. 
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WHAT IS POET LIKE? 

What is poet like ? 

The lark not prisoned long. 
Whose fluttering pinions strike 
From mom to evensong 
The unyielding iron lattice of its cage, 
'Tis panting so to mount on heavenly pilgrimage. 

Like the moon's pale beams 

Softening where'er they fall ; 
Like the entrancing dreams 
Which master-touch can call 
By its first harp-notes round unthinking men. 
The poet alway is what prose-man is but then. 

Like the sweet wallflower 

That to ruin clings ; 
Like decaying tower 

Whose wild story brings 
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Romantic wanderer to its haunted glen ; 

Or like the hopes that were, but cannot be again. 

Like the stone so strange, 

Unfonnd thoogfa sought of old. 
Whose instant tonch should change 
Base ore to precious gold ; 
Or like the ray mid channel damps that flings 
A lovely light of pearl upon unlovely things. 

Like the glassy stream 

In breathless solitudes. 
Reflecting ever\' beam 
That playfully intrudes, 
The mountains too and sky, — trees, flowers, — \%'hate*er 
Of grand or pure or beautiful it finds reposing there. 

Like the labouring bee 

That sips from poison-flower 
Sweet nectar harmlessly ; 
The bard's prophetic power 
Sees deathless watchers round the bed of death, 
And rainbow tints upon corruption's humid breath. 
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Like wondering infancy 

When first the soul awakes : 
" All touch, all ear, all eye,'* 
His flight the poet takes 
Through varied nature with untiring wing. 
He too seems great, though oft a froward, helpless 
thing. 

Poet too resembles 

His own warbling wire, 
Whence rich music trembles. 
If love's warm touch inspire. 
That snaps and writhes all useless in the air 
The cold air of neglect, should love once cease its care. 
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I knew a child, — and she was one of ten, 
Whom few took notice of, for all the rest 
With more attractive natures far were blest ; 
Tve seen her stand unmoved as marble, when 
Their gentler pulses throbbed and throbbed again ; 
Yet have I grieved to hear this child addressed 
In terms that well might make her fitting guest 
Oh, not of Christian home, but fiendish den : 
But there was one whose features ever shone 
A welcome on her, — of the angelic few 
Who love to be their friend whose friends are gone, 
And at his ** dearest girl, and how are you ?*' 
Her voice grew softer and her dark eye threw 
A glance that showed she could be wrought upon. 
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TO EVE, 

THE MOTHER OF US ALL. 

Mother of all ! thy name I hail 

With song affection-fraught, 
Who wert, could his high prescience fail, 

God's bounteous afterthought ; 
No, from eternity he saw 

Adam unblest without thy aid. 

Yet thy existence he delayed. 
Then formed thee by another law 

Than that by which all else was made. 

Why -'twere irreverent to enquire,- 

All before thee was ** good," 
And thou wast faultless when our sire 

Entranced beside thee stood, 
And wandered with thee at the close 

Of cloudless day round Eden's bowers, 

That knew no tedious growth like ours : 
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The word was spoken — they uprose 

With fruit and fragrance and with flowers, 



So childhood was to thee unknown, 
Thou bads't no parent toil, 

Yet childhood's glory was thy own, 
Its grace without its foil ; 

Fresh beauty and spontaneous joy, 
Affections pure and unrestrained, 
Undoubting trust in all ordained, 

With no dread future to alloy, 

In love content, by love sustained. 



Model and mother of the fair ! 

Did angels brighter shine, 
When earth was heaven and thou wast there 

And all these charms were thine. 
Crowned with the mind mature, the mien 

Of woman— sinless and the first ? 

Alas ! that sin the spell should burst 
Ere thou wast of thy children seen. 

Yea, ere thy infant Cain was nurst. 
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Sin ! — think not with unfeeling taunt 

I link this word with thee, 
My song shall be a filial chant, 

No crabbed mockery, 
Thy ruthless sons may cast thee off, 

I never will, — the fruit so bright 

Hadst thou not plucked I feel I might ; 
Oh, were they ne'er seduced, who scoff, 

By serpent wiles and boasted light ? 



Yet would I fain thy sweet first-bom 

Had hung upon thy breast. 
Ere of its glory it was shorn 

How calm had been his rest ! 
Holy a mother's love — secure — 

The most unearthly gift to earth. 

But, oh, a babe of sinless birth 
Nursed at a bosom all as pure ! — 

What had a glimpse of you been worth ? 

Loved mother ! thou enjoyest now 
A second Paradise, 
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More blest it may be than when thou 
Wast free 'neath Eden's skies, 

And by " The Way" that led thee there, 
May all thy children enter Heaven 
Their sin atoned, effaced its leaven, 

Sure thou the angel's joy must share 
As one by one they come forgiven ! 
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A BLOW-FLY 



Knock, knock again against the pane 

And break thy head ; 

Thy life seems not the slender thread 
Of which grave people talk and write, — 
Knock, knock all day, — quite blithe to-night 

In lieu of dead. 

My temper thou perhaps art now 

Sent here to test. 

Thou incarnation of unrest. 
And type of many a vulgar mind, 
So loud, so gross, so beauty-blind 

And self-possest. 

Again, thou art like one whose heart 
Unchecked, unchanged, 
Through every deadly sin has ranged. 
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That knocks unsummoned at the gate 
Of awful death, too mad to wait, — 
From hope estranged. 

Yet, sinless thing ! 'tis hard to wring 

Such thoughts from thee. 

Of human guilt and misery, 
Nor would I if thou hadst been quiet, 
But all this buzz and bounce and riot 

Quite challenged me. 

Oh, had but I a spider by 

Of courage rare, 

I would bid him weave a snare, 
And round thee creep and creep and creep 
And suck thy blood while I go sleep 

And dream I share. 
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THE RAINBOW. 

Deep awe steals over me when I behold 
The tranquil bow, our troubled world, above, 
God seems more present, and more felt his love, 
My spirit wanders to far years of old. 
Asks if the race were then in sin more bold : — 
I pace the ark with Noah and what may move 
My wonder there, explore — await the dove. 
While with the Patriarch high discourse I hold ; 
Then silent muse with eye and heart elate 
On Heaven's last work of blended colourings, 
And hear the awful words which consecrate 
Its arch the holiest of unbreathing things : 
That fleeting type of truth I contemplate 
When doubt upon my soul dark shadow flings. 
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THE OPPOSITE WINDOW. 

What book is that yon maiden readeth 

Across the way ? 
How sweetly on its leaves she feedeth, 

The livelong day ! 
Of none in all the world she heedeth 

But those who play 
Their parts as yonder pages tell — 
For sure it is a human spell 

Enchains her so. 
Fair one ! — I chide not ; too, too well 

The charm I know. 

Oh, gracefully she there reclineth 

As fawn or fay. 
And more than Grecian beauty lineth 

Her face alway. 
And now the light of feeling shineth 

With warm soft ray ; — 
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Were I a painter I would draw 
That face where nature left no flaw, 

And it would be 
A picture they who ever saw 

Must alway see. 



Is it some tale of love undying, 
She dwells upon ? 

At deep, deep mystery is she trying 

Whose thread is gone ? 
Or with ethereal poet flying 

Still on and on ? 
Or do I wrong her — does she pore 
O'er page divinest and explore 

Themes nobler far. 
And as she readeth, half-way soar 

Where angels are ? 



Rapt girl ! — how little art thou deeming 

Thy reverie 
Is subject of a poet's scheming. 

That thou wilt be 
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Thus in my verse for ever dreaming 

Perchance may'st see 
This song if it should current pass, 
And thy sweet praise — or blame, alas ! 

On me bestow, 
And wonder who the maiden was, 

And never know. 
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The silkworm in a manner can create 

What we with all our skill can only weave, 

And this may teach us not to underrate 

The talent of another, but believe 

There is a something, small be it, or great 

Each individual can best achieve ; 

Something peculiar is with each innate. 

Which all in turn must give and all receive. 

An angel skilled in heavenly mysteries. 

It may be, could not spin a silken ball. 

So he whose gifted mind expands and flies 

Must sometimes yield to him who can but crawl ; 

Wherein we differ our vocation lies. 

The meanest there may be original. 
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Faint as the moon's first shadow which she leaves 
While day-beams yet are lingering, is the trace 
Of earthliness on him who turns his face 
Undoubtingly to Heaven, — his eye perceives 
What fitful gazer only half believes ; 
Still is he not unmindful of each grace 
That beautifies his lowlier halting-place, — 
Love, nature, music, thought that poet weaves ; 
Oh, no ! — of this world's all he is possessed, 
Sole heir of joy, and pictured in his mien 
Is glad content, yet does he stand confessed 
A stranger, here his home has never been : 
So on bright cloud the sun appears to rest 
Though voyage of long, long ages be between. 
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DEAF AND DUMB. 

How they love her ! silent creature ! 

How they read her earnest eyes, 
Ask of every changing feature 

What she needs or most would prize ! 

Then with skilled and lightning fingers, 
Weave their web of voiceless speech, 

Drawing forth whatever lingers 
Too far off for looks to reach ! 

As is Genius, — quite unlettered, — 
As a child, restrained from play. 

So her eager soul is, — fetter'd 
In its dull impervious clay. 

To its dungeon-grate she presses. 
What this wild, mute show, enquires, 

Glances, ponders, vaguely guesses, — 
Baffled, — to herself retires. 
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With the saints in worship kneeling, 
Then, serene she seems and blest, 

As if God in His revealing. 
Favoured her beyond the rest. 

She has latent music in her. 
Though she has no ears to hear. 

Soon the airs of Heaven shall win her,- 
Her voice be as seraph's, clear. 

Strangely sweet will it steal o'er us. 
When, — supplied her earthly want. 

She shall first take up the chorus 
Of the never-ending chant. 
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HOLINESS. 

There is a majesty in holiness, 

An empire sceptered pomp cannot command ; 

It asks no homage, yet the lawless stand 

Trembling at power their pride will not confess ; 

Ranks waiting word to slay would move them less : 

It elevates the people of a land 

To bulwarks of the state, and oh, the wand 

Of potency which magistrates possess. 

Whose lives so crown the law they must dispense, 

Unpierced by conscience they can execute 

Its penalties on men who scale its fence ! 

But only Christian plant can bear such fruit, 

Banish miscalled philosophy far hence. 

It soon must perish, wanting faith's firm root. 
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KIND HEARTS. 

It is kind hearts, 
Not learned heads, that give to earth 
Its best delights — and what the worth 

Of rarest parts 
With frigid mien ? — ^they are a blaze 

Kindled with straw upon the ice, — 

We look, but looks will not suffice 
Starved men on wintry days ! 

It is kind hearts ! — 
Tell me the story of each star, 
And when on journey strange and far 

Each comet starts. 
But weep with me a human tear, 

To think 'mid all this pomp of space 

One world should wander in disgrace : 
Thy lore Til then revere. 

It is kind hearts ! — 
A traveller to each clime remote 
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Know'st thou their languages by rote, 
And on their marts 

Five talents canst thou heap to ten ? 
Bring home increase of charity 
For Christian, heathen, bond and free, 

Or prithee — back again ! 

It is kind hearts ! 
The love that grasps us by the hand, — 
The warm embrace — the welcome, bland, 

The glance that darts 
Its soul of fondness through and through. 

The music of a gentle voice, 

The cheerful, self-denying choice. 
The will — to bear — to do ! 

It is kind hearts 
That bringing forth such fruit as this. 
Make home the paradise it is : — 

Knowledge imparts 
Fresh scope for our dear sympathies, 

But once their rival — then all lore 

Makes wretched who were blest before. 
The loving are the wise. 
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AN EMIGRANT MOTHER, 

AT HER infant's GRAVE. 

Flesh of my flesh ! — it claims a tear, 

Lately his living shrine, 
Speak mothers and declare how dear 

Your babes, — as dear was mine : 
This spot, albeit he is not here, 

'Tis misery to resign. 

Here have I often nursed a grief 
The blind world thought was passed. 

Here have I mused on time so brief. 
Eternity so vast ; 

Here sought from Heaven and found relief, 
As there my hope I cast. 

Then marvel not that this to me 
Is consecrated ground. 
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That ere I cross the wide, wide sea, 

So often I am found 
Giving the rein to memory 

Beside this Httle mound. 

'Tis sad to think when I am gone, 
These flowers will fade and die 

That I have spent my care upon, 
This grave neglected lie. 

Mourner who with like grief art wan 
Pass not unheeding by. 

Away! — farewell idolatry 
And farewell flowering sod, 

My babe, though far the clime may be 
By my tired footsteps trod, 

I shall be all as near to thee, 
For thou art with thy God. 
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EDITH. 

Have you heard our Edith sing ? 

Never ! — then you shall to-night ; 
Bring no critic coldness, bring 

Soul for a refined delight. 

She can boast no learned skill, 
Knows not music's theory, 

Sweetest notes she sings at will, 
Leaves to others — what they be. 

Fear not the parade of art 
With its nonsense and its noise. 

All her skill a feeling heart, 

Wondrous memory, ear and voice. 

I have seen the toil of years 

Fail to win a listener ; 
Silence, ripening into tears. 

Waits upon the breath of her. 
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Olden songs she loves the best, 
To our common nature true, 

Such as stirred the poet's breast 

When his themes were deep and few. 

Sometimes rapt as in a dream 
She will sit and chant and chant 

Airs — she knows not whence, that seem 
Answers to some mysti6 want. 

But to us the clue is given, 
And transfigured she appears; 

Living on the verge of Heaven, 
She its music overhears. 
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A CLOUDLESS DAY IN WINTER. 

Sweet Nature moves not, and her voice is low, 

Departed is the glory of her hues, 

Her wintry lot her wonted pride subdues, 

The rivers have no longer strength to flow, 

As silent as their banks, — a veil of snow 

Assimilates all objects and all views. 

The forms of earth their earthy tincture lose, 

And with the blue of Heaven, reflected glow; 

Not with those fitful touches of the sky 

Glad summer streams give back as they rush by. 

That less adore than mimic in disdain. 

But with the holy calm that should pervade 

One all whose glory in the dust is laid. 

That waits in faith to be restored again. 
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Two cheerful girls have almost made me sad, 

The little spaniel they were so caressing, 

Can never know the fulness of their blessing, 

Leaping with animal delight, half mad ; 

Such is not love's best fruit, — the warmly glad 

Are far more quiet in their joy's confessing ; 

The sight was both reviving and depressing, 

For love is life, but sure it is too bad 

To lavish such a flood of it on one 

That bears no human soul to drink it in, 

When there are thousands of immortal kin 

To whom a look of kindness were a sun 

Bursting through months of cloud, with power to bless 

Or dissipate despair's dark purposes. 
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Who has not half imagined he has been 

An actor in some other scheme of things, 

When memory a shadowed image brings 

Of dates, climes, beings, he cannot have seen ! 

Does the protecting form that stands between 

Sound health and madness then uplift its wings ? 

Or do the undigested revellings 

Of a cloyed fancy cloud truth's sky serene ? 

Or are the great and gifted long since dead. 

So vigorously pictured, we believe 

We mixed with those of whom we only read ? 

I know not, but I know wild thoughts do weave 

A subtle web about me, when I tread 

The unfrequented past to muse or grieve. 
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TO THE VIRGIN. 

They wrong thee, lowly Mary ! 

Who hymn thee as divine, 
How such profane vagary 
Would wound a heart like thine, 
Could tears flow where thou dwellest, thy cheek with 
them might shine. 

For thou wast very woman, 

Her body and her soul. 
Maimed as are all things human 

Till God's Son make them whole. 
Thy Son, — deserved distinction, so long as ages roll. 

Who sins not, needs no Saviour, 

Thou praisedst God as thine. 
Trusting in no behaviour 

No lot how near divine. 
Not e'en thy virgin motherhood'of Him of David's line. 
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Oh, why wast thou more favoured 

Than all the maidens round ? 
Of faith their souls but savoured, 
In thine it knew no bound ; 
The heavenliest thou of creatures that could on earth 
be found. 

'Twould pain thee, Virgin-mother ! 

Praise due to thy dear Son 
Should rise to any other, — 

Alas, that it has done ! 
Albeit that other were thyself, most blessed one. 

We honour thee as saintly. 

We worship him alone. 
And follow, oh, how faintly 
The path he made his own. 
That leads through many sorrows to his triumphant 
throne. 

Jesus was an ensample, 

A perfect one to all, 
His words, his works how ample 
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To raise up from the fall 
Men who may yet be temples which God his own 
shall call. 

Yet matron, aye, and maiden 

And man may learn of thee, 
Thy soul with praises laden, 

Thy deep humility. 
Through all thy envied portion, our study well may be. 

Then hail, thou highly blessed ! 

First in thy virgin worth, 
Then that thy lips caressed, 
Thy arms did oft engirth. 
Thy own pure bosom nourished the Saviour of the earth. 
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A LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. 

What art thou ? — embodied motion, 
This our century's devotion, 
Matter, mad with fiery potion. 
Force, mere force, — without one notion. 

Ever panting, never tiring. 
Ever onward, ne'er aspiring, 
Full of fire but never firing 
With one fancy or desiring. 

Loveliest landscape never stays thee, 
Happiest group as little sways thee. 
Awkward pranks the deep snow plays thee. 
It can slacken and amaze thee. 

Saw'st thou gentlest creatures kissing, 
Thou would'st pass them with a hissing, 
Saw'st thou foe his foe dismissing, 
Would'st not meddle, — onward whizzing. 
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When proud hills the valleys sunder, 
Mole-like, way thou workest under. 
Stilling those behind with wonder, 
Those without, hear muffled thunder. 

Out thou rushest, — screaming, screaming, 
Moon-lit rocks give over dreaming. 
Answering scream for scream, — to seeming 
All with murder, earth is teeming. 

Giant of our generation, 
Did'st thou far from any station, 
Faint for lack of thy potation, 
Could'st thou stir, — for thy salvation ? 

No, not thou! thy lord and master 
On his legs could walk off faster. 
Nay, a very snail were vaster 
In its power to shun disaster. 

But this view of thee is humbling. 
Drink thy fill, commence thy rumbling. 
Smoothly glide, no cause for stumbling 
From yon chalky bank come tumbling. 
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Thou dost hint, so scorning fetter 
Our time's motto, to the letter, — 
Both of good and ill, begetter ; 
" On, the more we move the better." 
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CHILDREN. 

Children ! — we owe you much, you stir 
Deep thoughts unconsciously, 

Remembrancers of what we were. 
Types what we yet must be. 

And is it true our smiles and tears 

As quickly came and went ? 
Were we as full of groundless fears ? 

As meekly innocent ? 

Did we too mock at etiquette ? 

Impulse our only rule, — 
Oh, it were well could we forget 

Much learned in that cold school. 

Your schemes for halfpence or for praise 

Are like — nay, are the same 
As ours in our meridian days, 

For riches or for fame. 
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Alternately we smile and frown 

Upon your busiest hours, 
So higher natures may look down 

With mingled gaze on ours. 

Mere triflers both ! — the difference, 
You own that you ** pretend " 

Whilst we, exulting in our sense, 
The means take for the end. 

When the false-hearted plan deceit 

Against the good and true. 
It is half mournful and half sweet 

To see their dread of you. 

If" What is truth ? " one questioned now, 

No answer would I dare. 
But point to your unquivering brow. 

And bid him read it there. 

And if what faith is he would know, 
You still should humbly teach, 

When your " my father told me so " 
Seals truths beyond your reach. 
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The Holy Gospel we profess, 

May it ! — it only can, 
Preserve, without its childishness, 

The child through all the man ! 
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A gentle bearing and a noble mien, 

Features symmetrical, in which a mind 

Of rarest mould, with feeling is combined, 

Made by approving conscience all serene ; 

Who has not seen or fancied he has seen 

Some stranger thus endowed, and straight resigned 

His soul to musing, resolutely blind 

To every foil, persuaded nothing mean 

Can dwell in such a model of our race, — 

A structure on the ruins of the fall 

As finished as may ever here give place 

To the first temple, — saint, friend, patriot, — all 

A mortal can be ? — charm so magical 

A word, a look too keen may e'en efface ! 
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OCCUPIED BUT TENANTLESS. 

Occupied but tenantless 

Seems this "earthly house," so fair; 
Lost to her own consciousness, 

Can we say that she is there ? 

Dead she is to love and hate, 

Dead to liberty and law, 
Dead to little and to great. 

Dead to all that life is for. 

She has neither hopes nor fears 
Or she never could look thus. 

She has done with smiles and tears, 
She has no more part with us. 

She has neither will nor deed. 

Blood might stain that fairy hand, 

And the righteous law would plead 
But a passing deodand. 
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Once she loved, — oh, how she loved ! 

Once she hated — only sin. 
Once with purpose high was moved, 

And that purpose toiled to win. 

Once she quivered at a look, 
Such her maiden gentleness, 

Once her own sweet self forsook 
At the cry of all distress. 

Once she had a judgment clear. 
Mind, — just such as woman should. 

All a poet's eye and ear 
For the beautiful and good. 

Now, she demon gaze could bear. 
Now she cares for no one's want. 

Truth and error equal are. 

Nothing now an angeFs chant. 

No, she lives the life of flowers. 
Fair, without intelligence, 

Shuts with them at evening hours, 
Needs but food and warm defence. 
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Father ! thou whose name is Love, 

Call this lonely one away 
To thy Paradise above, 

From the night — into the day. 

Charge the guardian of the gate 
Who her blood-stained pass shall see. 

Signed by The Immaculate, 
To restore thy child to thee. 
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EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 

" May I ^o into your garden ? " 

Said a little girl to me ; 
" May I ? '* and she looked confiding — 

Then as if she'd made too free. 

*' Go, my sweet ! and you may gather 
Any flower you like that's there ; 

Yet I think that I would rather 
You the damask roses spare." 

" Thank you ; thank you " — off she bounded 

With a look of such delight, 
It had been an overpayment 

Had she stripped the garden quite. 

Back she came, all grace and freshness, 
Fairy-like from out the bowers : 

*' Well, and what have you 'been doing ? " 
** Gathering everlasting flowers, 
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" Pansies, pinks and sweet white lilies ; 

Look ! and one, just one of those, — 
What it is I have forgotten, 

But it's not a damask rose." 

Rose of no kind had she taken. 
And this lesson thence I drew. 

Not to border on temptation, 
All I may do, not to do. 

" Why so many everlastings ? 

There are prettier flowers," said I. 
" Oh, because they live for ever. 

And the very gay ones die." 

Off she went, — a touch of sadness, 
Which I could not understand. 

Passed upon her lovely features 
When I pressed her little hand. 

True, her parting words suggested 
Much to make the thoughtful think. 

But beneath their surface-meaning 
One so young would hardly sink. 
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He to whom I told my storj- 
Soon cleared up the mystery, 

She had lost her darling playmate 
Dearly loved from infancy, 

And the children ere the cover 
Closed for aye his silent nest, 

Each had placed an everlasting 
On their little brother's breast. 
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The shallowest streams by frost are quickly bound, 

While depths unsounded mock severest cold, 

An insect in a dewdrop would be drowned, 

That fainting flowers drink up to make them bold, 

The element that gives new grace to gold 

Lays things far worthier level with the ground ; 

A bane or blessing all that we behold 

As is the nature of the objects round. 

So man's true portion would we estimate, 

'Tis not how rich he is, — his gifts how rare, 

Or if existence be his sole estate 

We must enquire, — this judgment were unfair, 

But what his power to participate 

In abstract good, or its reverse to bear. 
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SATURDAY EVENING. 



Unquiet thoughts, away ! 

Of business, pleasure, care, 
To-morrow is a festal day. 

Its vigil this, — prepare ! 
Seek out some lonely spot, 

Let nature talk with thee 
In nook where this world enters not, 

Except its poetry. 

Yon river's mighty roll. 

Its barks with outspread wings, 
Its tiny source, its ocean goal. 

All symbolize deep things : — 
Thou like those ships would'st win 

A distant sunnier shore. 
Frail vessels ! — storms of wind — or sin. 

May wreck you evermore. 
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The stars a marshalled band 

Lead them upon their way, 
Thou hast the guidance of His hand 

Whom all those stars obey ; 
The light of Heaven withdrawn 

They compass have to aid, 
So thou art never left forlorn 

Though God may seem in shade. 



Now to the bower repair. 

Where thou hast mused unseen 
With one who yet may linger there 

Although her grave be green, 
And comfort take that death. 

Which veils, can scarce divide, 
A pulse has but to cease — a breath, 

And you are side by side. 



The living and the dead. 

And he whose name we bear. 

The angels hymning overhead. 
The holy everywhere, 
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Are still one family 

And joyous soon shall meet ; 
This thought may end thy reverie 

So soothing 'tis and sweet. 



Now peaceful be thy rest, 

Thy very slumber, prayer, 
And in thy dreams may*st thou be guest 

With sinless ones and fair, 
Until the sun shall rise. 

And gild thy chamber wall. 
While softly chiming melodies 

Ring in the festival. 
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" He has himself to blame," we often hear 
Urged by complacent selfishness, — 'tis true 
Where merit is not, aid may be less due, 
Yet must we serve whom we cannot revere : 
Did God mete out by worth, the circling year 
Had failed ere this its bounty to renew, 
And we had " dwindled to a helpless few," 
Then left the earth a solitary bier. 
Man this expansive love should emulate, 
Help spread this atmosphere self never taints. 
The element of angels and of saints, 
That sweeping round our world would re-create 
The weary spirit that, repentant, faints : 
It is neglect turns error, reprobate. 
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TO THE SKYLARK. 

Whither, melodious bird, 

Why so aspiring ? 
Thou but thyself hast heard, 

Not angels, quiring ; 
Thou must soar high and long 
Ere thou reach that bright throng : 

Cease then, extatic one, cease thy desiring. 

Think not in silent space 

Ears are attending. 
Sing in some lowly place 

Where men are bending 
Over their daily task. 
They will soon pause and ask 

What kindly minstrel such music is lending. 

Maidens will cherish thee 

Gentle and loving. 
Sure their sweet bowers would be 

Better than roving 
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In the unsocial air, — 

No ! then there must be there 

That we see not, t'ward which thou'rt ever 
moving. 



Is thine a jealous breast, 

Is its peace haunted, 
Fearing those bom in nest 

Near the sky planted, 
Find out thy humble birth. 
Nursed on the very earth ? 

Perchance by patrician birds thou hast been 
taunted. 



Thou canst shame their dull song 

By thy unsurpassed singing, 
And when they have flagged long 

Thy high pathway keep winging ; 
Of whom or where bom 
Is a poor theme for scorn, 

Since no taint of thy origin round thee is 
clinging. 
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Crouch not joyous creature, 

Thou type of the free, 
Yet why with thy feature 

Of never-damped glee. 
Dost thou love so to roam ? 
With such Heaven at home, 

Oh, the golden-edged clouds never more should 
tempt me. 

I hear thy voice streaming 

Far down from the sky. 
With significant seeming. 

And this its reply : 
*** 'Tis by striving and raising 
The soul, and upgazing 

That we daily of Heaven partake more and 
more, 
We cannot sing long, 
Or how heartless the song, 

If we catch not some vision of that we adore.'* 



M 
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OUR VILLAGE. 



Our village now is quite a town, 

A street, — the once green lane. 
The mansion in the park's pulled down 

All for the sake of gain, 
And in the wood where we went nutting, — 

Those days how like a dream ! 
Are red-brick railway arches 'butting, 

Sweet song birds yield to — steam. 

The cowslip-meadow is enclosed 

And all the dear old trees 
In whose cool shadows we reposed 

With story-book at ease : 
Sir Herbert's ghost looks down offended ; 

Oh, to the youthful squire 
The wealth, without the worth, descended 

Of his kind-hearted sire. 
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The ancient Church is " beautified/' 

The clergyman, unknown, 
The old churchwardens, too, have died, 

The new — their taste have shown ; 
The richly sculptured front they've painted, 

Made Saxon windows — sash, 
And knights who ne'er at spearmen fainted 

Grow pale beneath their — wash ! 



The chubby urchin from the Ford 

Who in the lover's lane 
Once strutted with a mimic sword. 

By sword too true is slain : 
His sister — roguish little maiden. 

My pet who climbed my knee ! 
With her own babe her knee is laden. 

Like her as like can be. 



The pines have quite shut out the Grange 
Where once the blue smoke curled 

From her sweet home, who could not change 
So left this changing world ; 



i 
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She took her lover's hand when dying. 
And said, " We still love on," 

But could not wait for his replying, 
He looked — and she was gone. 

The evil now are turned to good. 

The good, — no, pass that by. 
The friends that at our elbow stood 

Are gone, — enquire not why ; 
Joy has supplanted deepest sorrow. 

Delight has turned to woe, 
And what will be the change to-morrow. 

To-morrow we shall know. 
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BORTHWICK. 



A REMINISCENCE. 



Years, with their change, have passed away, 

Since I made pleasant holiday, 

With one who was as fond as I, 

Of Scotland's magic scenery ; 

Her mountain peaks that woo the sky, 

Whose tempting summits when attained 

Look on such deadly depths of rock, 

The adventurer starts backward pained. 
Wishing him safely with the flock 
Left browsing upon humbler ground. 
Unconscious of the glory round. 

And other scenes we loved as well : 

The river roaring as it fell 

O'er giant mass by Nature thrown, . 

When she was living there alone. 

And did what pleased her with her own ; 
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Oh, it was sure in wrathfiil mood 

Those everlasting rocks she placed. 

To thwart the unoflFending flood. 

Whose grateful breast till then was graced 

With Heaven's broad light, its tranquil blue, 

And all the stars that shine there too. 

Yet as we sometimes see in one 

Too proud to undo what is done, 

A mute acknowledgment of wrong, 

By deeds that but to love belong. 

So Nature often piles a throng 

Of precious gifts round scenes like these, 

Making amends as best she may 

To the sweet stream for loss of ease. 

And heavenly musings on its way. 

By wooded heights of fragrant flowers 

Where sport the guests of summer hours. 

Yes, years of chequered life have fled 
Since, by romantic impulse led, 
My friend and I to Borthwick strolled. 
To see its kirk and castle old ; 
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The day was dreary, damp, and cold. 
But one, in spite of all, enjoyed. 
For we of art, as nature fond. 
With pencil zealously employed. 
Were circled with a spell beyond 
The power of trifles to unloose. 
To each inclemency obtuse. 

I never can forget the sound 

Heard mid the castle's gloom profound. 

Sweeping each comer of the pile. 

And how we stood enwrapt the while. 

Unable quite to reconcile 

Such tone as voice of thoughtless air. 

It seemed a spirit-breathed strain. 

The sullen yearnings of despair 

For what might never be again, 

Oblivion's mantle rustling. 

Or touch of time's most solemn string. 

The castle's ancient history 
Was little known to us, so we 
Whatever we were told, believed. 
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'Twas sweetly, — if we were deceived : 
Queen Mary ! much hast thou achieved 
To give romance to tower and fane, 
And Borthwick makes its boast that thou 
In a small chamber there hast lain, 
The haunt of desolation now, 
Where silence and the stormy wind 
By turns the wanderer's spirit bind. 

Lovely the form of Scotland's queen, 

Yet one as lovely then was seen 

At Borthwick, — round our path she came, 

A child, — but one that might not claim 

Much longer that endearing name. 

The just apology for play 

And random talk and snatched caress, 

Things time so early frowns away 

Into less boisterous happiness. 

A child she was with smiling brow, 

Oh, where and what may she be now ? 

Sketching the ruined church, we stood, 
When presently a merry flood 
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Of children, from the school just by 

So thronged us with their company 

Our pencils we could scarcely ply ; 

This the considerate maiden saw 

And said in voice of gentlest tone, 

** You crowd them so they cannot draw,"- 

But this is English, — in her own 

Familiar Scottish dialect 

'Twas said, and instant the effect. 

To her adopted duties true, 
She watched beside us while we drew, 
A hindrance sweet, she was so fair, 
So far more worth an artist's care 
Than all the crumbling stonework there. 
Though story hallowed it, and time 
And priestly rites in ages fled, 
For consecration more sublime. 
Round our protectress, glory shed ; 
A Christian maiden who combined 
Beauty and innocence and mind. 

Oh, where art thou ? I ask again, 
And what ? unanswered, I remain ; 
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A child, — thou art to memory, 
A woman, — fancy pictures thee. 
And hope, — whatever most may be 
For thy enduring happiness ; 
And then comes fear, — surmising wrong, 
.Neglected love, unshared distress, 
Remembrances a wasting throng ; 
But hope shall be my fairy guide. 
While o'er thy fancied path I glide. 

Is woman's envied portion thine, 
A wife and mother dost thou shine ? 
For shine thou must, whatever sphere 
'Tis thine to move in — calmly clear ; 
Much would I give thy voice to hear 
Singing thy little one to rest. 
Thy anxious look of love to see 
When some sharp pain its cry expressed, 
Then I would turn and question thee 
Of the far time when first we met. 
And last, — that day dost thou forget ? 

One other wish, and I have done, 
It is a glimpse of him who won 
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Thy warm and youthful heart of thee : 

I have imagined he should be 

Some peasant of thy own degree, 

Industrious but dismissing care 

Soon as the hours of toil are past, 

Books or sweet talk with thee to share ; 

Yet may your sky be overcast. 

Then seek you the unearthly light 

Which makes the Christian's pathway bright, 

All this is pleasant fancy, — thou 

May'st be the grave's mute guest ere now ; 

Who may thy history explore ? 

My friend and I have talked it o'er, 

Alas ! we can do so no more. 

For he is dead, or else this song 

I would have proffered him, a gift 

He would have prized or I am wrong, 

Now will I hope that it may drift 

If living, fair one ! home to thee, 

If dead, revive thy memory. 
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Who has not seen in summer-tide 

Heaven's image in some tranquil lake, 
Its blue intense, its compass wide. 
Its gorgeous clouds that change and glide, 
Its feathery guests that pastime take. 
Whose song seems from those depths to wake ? 

Who has not in the time of frost. 

Mourned o'er the lake's cold altered mien ? 

The sky's pure form, distorted, crossed 

By earth's defilements — almost lost, 
Not altogether — hues serene 
Are by the earnest gazer seen. 

So when by pleasure, grief, or care 

The souls we love are surfaced o'er. 
Once the calm seat of all things fair, 
Hope ! — Heaven obscured may yet be there 
Whose spring warm-breathing shall restore 
An image brighter than before. 
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CONTRASTS. 

Sad truth ! — in all things bright, 
Splendour and being, just relation keep. 

Stars watch through endless night, 
Meteors on hurried wing to chaos sweep. 

Love, like those beauteous flowers 
That fade at evening,-^offspring of the dawn. 

Sweetens life's earlier hours 
But ere its sunset leaves the heart forlorn. 

Contrast the perfumed breath 
The glance the step of beauty, with the scene 

That haunts the bed of death, — 
Muse o'er the temple where each grace — has been, 

In hours of revelry 
Think of those comrades of thy earlier years. 

Who once rejoiced with thee. 
But social wine have changed for lonely tears. 
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Oft as the minstrers lays 
Retiring marmor and returning s\ii'en, 

Pause — ^for in after daj's 
Remembered music meets us as a knell. 

1827. 
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AT FOLKESTONE. 

The bell upon the cliff is tolling 

An hour that's dead — with measured chime ; 
The wave upon the beech is rolling, — 

Eternity's response to time ! 

The earthly life, — we live, once only. 

How like the church bell's pensive sound ! 

So linked with all things, yet so lonely, 
So transitory, yet* profound ! 

The heavenly life we live for ever. 
How like the wide, full, chanting sea ! 

We ponder but we fathom — never 
That reflex, Infinite, — of Thee ! 
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THE NAME OF MARY. 

Note of music, — name of Mary ! 

Of old touching scenes the key, 
Oh, that we need ever vary, 

Consecrated name, from thee ! 

Mary bare the Holy Jesus, 

All our hope in our distress. 
Born that he might die to ease us 

And revive to ever bless. 

'Twas a Mary, quiet-minded. 

Thoughtful — (oh, that more were such !), 
Chose the better part, unblinded 

By the zeal for serving much. 

Nor has she the sweet name tainted, — 
Once with sin so crimson'd o'er, 

For her lot is with the sainted, — 
Pardon'd much, she loved the more. 
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We too may have known a Mary, 

Like the first — with scarce a stain- 
As our Lord's rapt favourite wary, — 
Loving as the Magdalen. 



THOUGHTS AT A BRIDAL. 

Toll ! — two wills are passing now, 
Each has breathed its dying vow, — 
All is over, — they are dead 
To one grave together led. 

Chime ! — a form from out it springs, 
Fair, but with no faithless wings, 
Love and truth its bridal dress, 
Angel-hearted happiness. 



N 
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WEEDS. 

In every flower that blossoms we may read 

The motto ** God is love ; *' we cannot find 

What worldlings call their use, they seem designed 

For high enjoyment, not for vulgar need : 

The plant we scornfully misname a weed, 

Because its germ is borne on every wind 

To cheer the desert, — though earth-tinctured mind 

Its unobtrusive presence may not heed. 

To men of unwarped feeling is a theme 

Whose sweetness well may wake in them a thrill. 

The token everywhere of God's good will : — 

Gaze on its beauty should thy pathway seem 

Perplexed and bare, — trust he will lead thee right 

And all thy want supply who cares for thy delight. 
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ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 

What have we done, fair moon ! — what have we done 
That thou shouldst hide from us the bounteous sun ? 

I always understood 

Thou loving wast and good ; 
What have we done ? 

It's feeling cold, fair moon ! — it's feeling cold, 
So let thy pleasure speedly be told. 

We promise to obey 

When thou from out the way 
Thyself hast rolled. 

It's growing dark, fair moon ! — it's growing dark. 
The lark's gone back to bed, the lively lark. 

And in the deepening skies 

The stars with mute surprise. 
Begin to spark. 

They think it's night, fair moon ! — they think it's night, 
And are misled by thy strange doings, quite ; 

For their sakes, if not ours. 

Disperse the gloom that lowers 
And set things right. 
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I'll not believe, fair moon! — I'll not believe. 
It's in thy gentle nature to deceive. 

Some deed is being done 

At which the saintly sun 
Thou know'st would grieve. 

It's very kind, fair moon I — it's veiy kind. 
To think to screen us sinful things and blind. 

But thou art yet too slim 

To hide the truth from him, 
He peeps behind. 

We'll note our ways, fair moon ! — we'll note our ways, 
Renounce whatever will not bear his rays 

So searching and so pure. 

And give, when done, be sure 
Where due — the praise. 

We have prevailed, fair moon ! — we have prevailed. 
Thou movest, by our good resolves assailed ; 

Come back some harvest night. 

Reflecting all the light 
Thou now hast veiled ! 
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R. H. G. 

(a year old.) 

Baby, I a song will sing thee 
On thy first glad birthday, dear ! 

Worthier gifts though others bring thee, 
My love is as theirs, sincere. 

Earth to thee is yet an Eden 
Where the angels spend their day, 

Move not near the tree forbidden, 
Lest thou startle them away. 

Each new aspect of creation, 

Each new object, — how 'tis caught ! 

Soon thy eager observation 
Will be budding into thought. 

In wise Nature's open college 

Thou art taking thy degree. 
Drinking pure the fount of knowledge. 

Not thick streams of pedantry. 
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Like great Bacon thou dost enter, 

Theory by way of fact, 
Working from outside to centre. 

Judging character — by act. 

Thou the tempting bell-rope catchest, 

And thy silent glances tell 
How instinctively thou watchest 

For the answer of the bell. 

From an orange and an apple 
Thou wilt guess all round things roll, 

So they studied who now grapple 
With the mysteries of the soul. 

From thy first success in walking, 
Self-dependence thou wilt learn, 

From the falls thy progress balking. 
To superior strength return. 

In the darkness and the dawning, 
Summer's heat and winter's snow, 

Changeful nature gives thee warning, 
All things here but come — to go. 
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Yes, thy dew-like joys are going, 

Paradise will soon be lost. 
Suffering once was wed with knowing^' 

They have never been divorced. 

Be a little pilgrim, baby ! 

Sandal-shoon and scallop shell, 
Staff and simple weeds it may be 

Will beseem thy meekness well ; 

Better than the gauds and trappings 
Of a world that is not thine, 

There is that beneath its wrappings 
Would offend thy sense divine. 

As a home — the earth abandon, 

Desolate it soon will lie. 
Make it a mere step to stand on 

In re-mounting for the sky. 
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R. H. G. • 

(postscript.) 

" Yes, thy dew-like joys are going, 

Paradise will soon be lost" — 
Once I sang in words now showing 

How predictions may be crossed, 

For thy dew exhaled never. 

Lovely little human flower, 
Paradise is thine for ever. 

Sealed beyond the serpent's power. 

Sickness did not give us warning, 
No one saw the chariot stand, 

Which so early in thy morning 
Sped thee to the promised land. 

Yet from something in thy bearing 
Those about thee well might guess 

Thou wast for the feast preparing, 
Putting on thy beauteous dress. 

* Drowned accidentally and unseen, aged 4J years. 
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Sentences with little meaning 
Which thy artless tongue did build 

Now afford us mystic gleaning, 
Seem like prophecy fulfilled. 

From thy playmates, strange transition ! 

From thy toys profusely given ! — 
To the beatific vision, 

To the company of Heaven. 

Scornfully we speak of playthings. 
To the child they symbols are, 

Which instruct and please and say things, 
Better than grave words can, far. 

And the infant's occupation 

Judged beside the man's may prove 

Worthier of a saint's vocation. 
More imbued with faith and love. 

I had rather pass in childhood 
From the joys about my path. 

From my wanderings in the wild wood. 
From my gambols round the hearth. 
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From my home and its caressings. 
From my infant hymn and prayer. 

From my parent's yearned blessings. 
In my guardian angel's care ; 

Rather than die old, exhausted 

From satiety or want, 
All my warm affections frosted, 

My straight vision turned askant. 

Thou art happy ! — we, in sorrow 
On our own bereavement dwell, 

Waiting calmly for the morrow, 
For we know that all is well. 
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EARLY MORNING. 

Earth has not yet put on its strength, but lies 
Like one just wakened who is pondering 
A lovely dream, — the stars are on the wing, 
The moon to keep her tranquil empire tries. 
But all in vain, for day-beams now surprise 
Her faithful shadows that are lingering, 
And over woods and hills and valleys fling 
A chastened foretaste of the full supplies 
Of unveiled glory that shall soon appear; 
Yet does the sun delay, and those who trace 
In nature, human sympathies, might here 
Believe he loitered in his resting place 
From love to sorrowing men, who must uprear 
Their heads in care when they behold his face. 
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R. H. G. • 

(postscript.) 

" Yes, thy dew-like joys are going, 

Paradise will soon be lost" — 
Once I sang in words now showing 

How predictions may be crossed, 

For thy dew exhaled never, 

Lovely little human flower, 
Paradise is thine for ever. 

Sealed beyond the serpent's power. 

Sickness did not give us warning, 
No one saw the chariot stand, 

Which so early in thy morning 
Sped thee to the promised land. 

Yet from something in thy bearing 
Those about thee well might guess 

Thou wast for the feast preparing, 
Patting on thy beauteous dress. 

accidentally and unseen, aged 4^ years. 
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NIGHT. 

The curtain, night outstretches upon sense, 

Seems gathered from our spirits. We appear 

To conscience quite unveiled, — to self, so clear, 

We almost wish that light of darkness hence ; 

We wonder at the soul's magnificence 

And grieve it is so marred ; we feel how near 

He is who gave it and yet holds it dear, — 

Awed by his love and his omnipotence. 

No pulse there is, and neither voice nor light. 

Except the speaking radiance of each star, 

More present at that unimagined height 

Than all the slumbering things about us are : — 

Space seems to vanish, — we commune by night 

With all that's pure and bright, however far. 
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■ 




R. H. G. * 

'P0>T>CRIFT.> 

** Yes, thy dew-like joys are going, 

I'aradise will soon be lost" — 
Once I sang in words now showing 

How predictions may be crossed, 

F*or thy dew exhaled never. 

Lovely little human flower, I 

Paradise is thine for ever, i 

Sealed beyond the serpent's power. 

Sickness did not give us warning, 

No one saw the chariot stand. 
Which so early in thy morning 

Sped thee to the promised land. 

Yet from something in thy bearing 
Those about thee well might guess 

Thou Mp-ast for the feast preparing, 
Puttin^C on thv beauteous dress. 

-iccideutAUv a«vl unseen, aged 4^ years. 
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THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 



Poets ! gather in a ring 

And the praise of Science, sing ; 

You have blamed her many a time 

In a well-deserved rhyme, 

When some fancy sweet and olden, 

Woven in our pleasant youth. 
She has recklessly unfolden. 

To protest against — its truth ! 

Truth it is that poets read 
In the most despised weed. 
And in all things low and high 
Till they reach the truthful sky, 
Truth it is the stars there tell them. 

Ever watchful, so aloof, 
Truth to which their hearts compel them. 

Though too subtle far for proof. 
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Sing and give to Science due 
Though she often mocketh you, 
Pardon all her coldness past, 
For she has found out at last 
Something, brethren, worth our knowing, 

Time and space has overthrown. 
Language sent by railway going. 

Tiny railway of its own. 



Through a line of fragile wires, 
Bearing messages, desires, 
An ethereal fluid plays, 
Hidden from the keenest gaze, 
Silent as a frozen river, — 

So, deep mystery alway was ; 
Not a fibre there would quiver 

Did the fate of kingdoms pass. 



Since this hour you entered on. 
Light-like it has come and gone. 
Questioned, answered, haply sealed 
Doom which felon thought repealed ; 
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He whom miles, aye hundreds, sever 
From some dear one, living then, 

Now may know that they can never. 
Till the judgment, meet again. 



In each comer of our isle 
It may have evoked a smile. 
Stayed the purpose of despair, 
Filled the careless, full of care ; 
Flame of madness may have lighted, 

Working so on hopes and fears. 
Or have soothed a soul benighted 

With a gush of human tears. 



Weary miles nor stormy night, 
Roads by snow obstructed quite, 
Nor the flood if it should melt. 
Nor the darkness Egypt felt, 
Nothing but the circling ocean 

Hinders now the flight of soul, 
Its high thought and deep emotion. 

Instantly from pole to pole. 



o 
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Heartless, all-dividing sea, 

Let us drop some wires in thee ; 

Oft thou'st broken love's sweet chain, 

Help to heal it up again ! 

Oh, receive them in thy waters, 

In the depths thy monsters shun, 
Binding the dear sons and daughters. 

Of the whole wide world, in one ! 



1845. 
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MAN'S LIFE. 

Man's life 
Is like the wild-fire children raise, 
That mocks the stars, 

A futile blaze, 
And only mars 
The tranquil glory of the sky ; 
So we disturb creation's harmony. 

'Tis like 
The strength the feeble quaff with wine. 
Their hand they lift 

And think to shine. 
But, oh, the gift 
Is gone ere they can wield its power. 
And such is purpose formed in feverish hour. 

Man's life 
Like oft-repeating echo, rude, 
Is loud at first. 
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By time subdaed. 
Then qaite dispersed. 
Mountain and cave may speak again, 
But till the judgment, mute, death-silenced men. 

'Tis like 
A long-neglected telescope 
By dust made blind, 
We cannot hope 
One star to find ; 
So, sin, diffusing its dark leaven 
Shuts out the glimpses childhood caught of Heaven. 

'Tis changed ! 
The unhallowed film is swept away, 
And we behold 

Bright worlds of day ; 
By love made bold, 
We ask, we have, and faith espies 
What yet remains for deathless energies. 
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SONG OF A SKYLARK. 

Yon lark from his adopted skies 

Calls kindly down to careworn men, 
" Oh, if you knew what transport lies 
In sight of Heaven, you would arise. 
Your load were lighter then. 

" I too, was reared in lowly nest, 
Yea, in the very dust had birth ; 
I too, soon found I was not blest, 
Chafed with the yoke of that unrest 
Which heir-loom is to earth. 



" I too, sought refuge from my grief, 

Oh, false as in its seeming, fair ! 
Hopes golden as an autumn leaf. 
Held by a tenure all as brief 
But left me to despair. 
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" I also heard as you now hear, 

But saw not whence it came, — a voice ; 

Oh, music rapturously clear ! 

Whence was it ? — from the parent dear 
That made our house rejoice. 

** I strove when once I knew that call 
My upward path to him to wing ; 

I strove, but could not soar at all, 

I rose, but only rose to fall, 
As vainly tried to sing. 

" Trusting my father's love for me, 
I asked, — ^he gave, — sustaining food, 

Now higher far than eye can see 

I soar and sing for ecstacy, — 
Space is not solitude. 

" I have my homely duties still, 

But the bright hours I spend in Heaven 
So warm my heart and mould my will. 
Earth has no power the glow to chill. 
Nor care my peace to leaven." 
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" Oh, he is dead, poor fellow ! " — I have heard 

To playful question this most grave reply. 

Have marked it sadden the inquirer's eye. 

And smother on his tongue some ready word 

Perchance of folly that long since occurred. 

In which the dead took part, — then each would vie 

With all the others in his eulogy. 

So that a stranger listening had averred 

Some wonder of our kind had passed away, 

And envied him the faultless life he led, 

Who erred as much or more than you and they. 

'Tis well ! — and, oh, what charity would spread, 

If to ourselves when crossed we would but say, 

" Poor fellow ! he ere long may too be dead." 
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FOR AULD LANG SYNE. 

ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY IN EDINBURGH 
ON RECEIVING FROM HER A BOOKMARK SO INSCRIBED. 



This bookmark worked " For auld lang syne/* 

My dear young friend ! 
I gratefully acknowledge mine, 

And when I bend 
With weary mind o'er page abstruse 
And put it to its purposed use 

My toil to end ; 

Refreshment it will bring to me, 

Not rest alone, 
Reminding truant memory, 

If thoughtless grown. 
Of hours beside your kind hearth spent 
In talk and harmless merriment. 

In bright days flown. 
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Your hospitable parents then 

I shall behold, 
And they will grasp my hand as when 

Their guest of old ; 
Your brothers, sister, all of you. 
Again will give me welcome to 

Your happy fold. 

Lorn mountain peak in sky exiled 

I half discern, 
Romantic glen, flood roaring wild. 

Calm brae and burn, 
When on this native household line 
Of Scottish words, '* For auld lang syne'* 

My glance I turn. 

But chiefly it reminds of you, 

Although 'tis clear 
The image must be far from true, 

For you appear 
A child, — as you were known to me, 
With childish coyness, grace, and glee 

And childish fear. 
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How changed by years, in stature grown 

I try to guess ; 
Habits and ideas early sown 

Now sway you less ; 
A maiden, reaching womanhood. 
Childhood renounced, save its chief good 

Its guilelessness. 

My fancy paints you while for me 

This gift you wrought, 
And I partook unconsciously 

Your kindly thought ; 
Keep in return a wish of mine. 
With all the peace of ** Auld lang syne" 

Be life aye fraught ! 
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THE FIRST GRAVE IN THE CEMETERY. 

This solitary grave at first appears 

The very type of all things desolate, 

But whilst the flowering turf we contemplate 

Our thoughts grow deeper and dry up our tears ; 

What is the silence of a thousand years 

To earth and air and things inanimate ? 

And where the dead by myriads congregate, 

Did ever voice surprise the sleeper's ears ? 

Strip but the soul's lost robe of consciousness, 

And the lorn rock by earthquake piled afar 

Is no less piteous in its loneliness, 

Nor need this thought with one fond feeling jar ; 

White, spotless raiment she will soon possess 

Where all the living and the loving are. 
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A CHILD IN BLACK. 



That crape, that sable dress, 
Dear mournful child, seem covering quite unmeet 

For such young loveliness, 
Although no mockery, for thy face so sweet. 
Yes, sweeter than in mirth, reveals to me 

That death, — till now a sound, 
Has come with cruel fierceness near to thee. 

Perhaps thy home has found. 

Or is my judgment wrong. 
And dost thou miss some chosen playfellow 

Who echoed back thy song. 
Whose little feet, where'er thine led, would go. 
And have they shown thee his cold silent clay. 

Telling thee o'er and o'er 
He ne'er again will cling, and kiss, and play, 

Asleep for evermore ! 
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Poor child, and did'st thou slight, 
Through venial unbelief, each word they said. 

Mistaking for dull night 
The artificial darkness round his bed, 
And hope that with the morning he would rise, 

Till days succeeding came, 
Then, oh, the gush of tears that drowned thine eyes, 

To find all still the same ! 



Does Heaven thy thoughts engage ? 
And dost thou wondering what it is and where. 

Intend a pilgrimage 
To join thy young companion who is there ? 
What is the happiness thou hast pourtrayed 

Pertaining to that land. 
To roam by clouds unchecked of naught afraid 

Clasping his little hand ? 



To gather fairer flowers. 
And unforbidden fruit, more exquisite 

Than e'er on tree of ours 
With bloom and ripeness tempted thy young sight. 
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And tfien return to rush into the arms 

Of thy own parents dear, 
Find in thy home new treasures and new charms, 

New wondrous story, hear ? 



And is this, darling child ! 
Thy infant picture of the joys of Heaven ? 

Alas ! thou art beguiled. 
Yet in thy fancy truth has mixed some leaven ; 
We know but little of the world above, 

Thus much we own with thee, 
That its high element is perfect love 

With sinless liberty. 
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ASLEEP. 

A YOUNG man's REVERIE. 

Blame me not for disbelieving 
There can be one other such ; 

No ! I feel myself ennobled 
To be trusted with so much. 

As a lamp is lost when burning 
In the lustre that it throws, 

So the source of love is hidden 
In the light that from it flows. 

I, our thoughts when interchanging 
And our glances deep and clear, 

So identify her presence, 
I forget that she is near. 

Now I can sum up my treasure. 
Think of her as all my own, 

She is absent — yet beside me, 
I, with her — and yet, alone. 
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I have seen the sleep of childhood 

In its love-prepared nest. 
Never saw I such a symbol 

As is this her sleep, of rest. 

Rest and peace, her languid tresses 
Make the image yet more true, 

On her cheek so softly pillowed. 
As if they were sleeping too. 

And she breathes so very caknly. 
That her pulses well may seem 

Keeping true and happy measure 
To the music of her dream. 

All her life returns upon me, 

She would when a laughing child 

Toss her hair back from her forehead, 
Gliding round me gently wild. 

Chanting shreds of nursery music, 
Interweaving there my name 

To entice her elder playmate 
From his grammar — ^to a game. 
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Years passed over, I beheld her 
Next, a diamond-thoughted girl, 

Yet not painful in her brightness, 
Softly tempered as the pearl. 

Soon the woman stirred within her 
Deeper views of love and life. 

Scarcely seemed her fragile nature 
Equal to the silent strife. 

We, as brother and as sister. 
Always were from infancy. 

We, as brother and as sister, 
Felt we never more could be. 

Then in all her bearing t'ward me 
I perceived a forced reserve. 

In the many daily trifles 

Fain she would, but dare not, serve. 

What a world was in the question 
When I left her free to choose 

Whether we should part for ever, 
Or in each, the other, lose ! 
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Ohy the answer of the silence 

Which she was too moved to break ! 

Oh, the walk we took that evening 
Through the wood and by the lake ! 

True it was the pensive Autumn 
And the leaves were on the ^Tng, 

But our hearts turned all to Smnmer 
And our hopes turned all to Spring. 

When we reached the village churchj'ard 
On more mingled thoughts we fed, 

As the moonlight brooded calmly 
O'er the living and the dead. 

Last, there came the crowning bridal, 
When our hearts in their excess 

Overflowing — for a moment 
Seemed to flood our happiness. 

.Every look and word and trifle 
Marked not else, or little prized, 

By the spirit then pervading 
Evermore was canonized. 
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"Oh," — she said, in tones most tender, 
Such as wind about and win, 

"Oh, the thought is very precious 
That henceforth to part were sin." 

Yet the day with all its fulness 

In its love stood not alone. 
No ! — the stem that then was grafted 

To a goodly tree has grown, 

From the storms of life, a shelter. 
Though its sunnier hours, a shade ; 

Fiercest winds have swept its branches 
But no discord there have made. 

Faint and fainter grows her colour. 
Soft and yet more soft her breath. 

Calm and calmer grow her features ; 
Sleep — how like thou art to death ! 

Hark ! — there comes our little daughter 
Calling with a pleasant voice ; 

True the instinct of the mother. 
She awakens, — to rejoice ! 
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, OLD FRIENDS. 

The old kind friends of whom we say 
We never recollect the day 

When they were not old friends ! 
These in our early haste we spurn, 
To these as it subsides, return. 
When new profession we discern 

In mere profession ends. 

Familiar daily life supplies 

Abundant scope for youth's quick eyes. 

To scan the faults of age ; 
Man's nature little understood. 
We seek, — no marvel that we should — 
Friendships of more unmingled good, 

Oh, vain the pilgrimage ! 

Yet not all vain, we value then 
The homely love of erring men. 
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The love that wisely aimed, 
To curb the tendings to excess 
In pleasure, — not in happiness, 
Since rightful joys refuse to bless 

Till seeming ones be tamed. 

With them, quick pardon, folly meets, 
Yea, sin, an absolution greets. 

However far we fall ; 
Can such friends treat us harshly ? — no ! 
Their shades who reared us long ago, 
Rise and beseech them yet to show 

Grace to the prodigal. 

And other intercessors rise ; 

By the first light of our young eyes, 

The smile they joy'd to wake, 
By all the pretty things we said. 
By the sweet innocence now fled. 
By our resemblance to the dead. 

Their love we must partake. 

Nor true our aged friends alone, — 

The friendships whose first seed was sown 
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In school or nursery, 
Often a lasting germ contain, 
Young days of pleasure or of pain 
Talked over as we meet again, 

Cement us pleasantly. 

Yes ! here the past with kind appeal 
Again comes back, the breach to heal 

Of interest or spleen ; 
The games we played, the feasts we shared, 
The ills and dangers that we dared, 
To get our chosen comrade spared, ' 

Or please him, intervene. • 

New friends are like a boat untried. 
That o'er the sea may safely ride 

When winds its surface chafe. 
Old friends are the familiar bark 
In which, when storms are wild and dark, 
Like Noah in his appointed ark, 

We feel we must be safe. 
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STILL-BORN. 

Sleeping Baby !— modelled clay, 
Worthy the Creator's thought, 
And as exquisitely wrought. 

Lent to look at for a day. 

Taken tenderly away 

On the Heavenly Sculptor's arm, 

Lest our touch should spoil a charm ; 

Not in marble now to be, 

But in immortality ! 

Earthly artist's skill is thrown 
From without, upon the stone ; 
After all his thought and pains. 
Underneath but stone remains. 
God proceedeth otherwise, 
From within his works arise ; 
He implants a principle 
That, expanded to the full, 
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Permeates, and gives the grace 
To the figure and the face ; 
Let us here each beauty trace 
In his model of a child ; 
Little mouth that never smiled, 
Never ! — was I then beguiled ? 
Soft blue eyes that never wept, 

Brow that never lodged a thought, 

Ear that music never caught, 
Rounded knees that never crept ; 
And a world of latent beauty 

Life had ripened to fulfil. 
At the call of time and duty 

All the promptings of the will. 

Lovely human-looking thing ! 

Wast thou not a babe indeed ? 

Is no human spirit freed 
From its fleshly covering ? 
Gazing on thy infant face, 
Lit with more than infant grace, 
I must think that it was moulded 
By a soul it once enfolded : 
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Thou couldst die without thy mother, 
Hadst thou not a life, then — other? 
One which hers did only leaven 
And which will dilate in Heaven ! 
We will look to meet thee there, 
Christian babe baptized with prayer, 
Not with outward element. 
On thy brow no water went ; 
We petitioned God to make 
Our child his for Jesu's sake, 
Yet our very depths are stirred 
To be taken at our word ; 
Jesu sponsor is to thee, 
His far-reaching love could see 
Thy fond parents of the dust 
Were unequal to their trust : 

Shade of sin will never fall 

On thy face angelical. 

Rayed with life and robed with hair 

It perchance had been a snare. 

Safe for ever wilt thou be, 

Angels will not flatter thee. 
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And with God before their eyes 
Nothing can they idolize. 

We who gave thee human birth, 
Oftentimes will bend our way 
At the quiet close of day 
To thy grassy mound of earth, 
Linked more fondly than before 
Through our little buried store : 
Fancy will fill up the page 
Of thy being's every stage 
Hadst thou lived to latest age : 
Dimpled baby when we see 

Smiling in its nurse's arms, 
Darling ! we shall think of thee 

And thy undeveloped charms. 
Pretty prattler when we meet 
Trotting onward bright and gay, 
We shall to each other say, 
Ours had surely been as sweet. 

Full of questions and of play ; 
And the girl of seventeen 
Beautiful in mind and mien. 
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Will too faithfully remind us 
What our daughter might have been, 

What we might have left behind us 
Blushing into womanhood, 
Earnest, loving, constant, good. 
When a form of riper years 
Pale with grief or flushed with tears 
By a parent's grave appears 
As our treasure might have stood, 
Shall we not rejoice that thus 
She will never mourn for us. 
Then walk home half reconciled 
To return without our child ? 
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PARTING. 

To watch the hand fast travelling to the hour 
When we must part from one we hold most dear, 
And feel our hearts grow faint as it draws near, 
Contented to give up the world's best dower 
Could we remain ! — then gild the thoughts that lower 
With ill-feigned ease, until the dreaded tear 
Steals forth and shows our smiles were insincere ; 
To strive to say farewell, — but find no power ; 
Then grasp the hand, embrace, then part, — return 
And part again in silence, — part, indeed ! 
Who has not to this agony been moved ? 
Is he not blest ? — oh, no ! — he has to learn 
What none can learn till called on so to bleed, — 
How much he loves, — how much he is beloved. 
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GROWING OLD. 

We are all growing old together, 
The friends of my youth and I, 

But why need our youthful feelings 
With our youthful pulses die ? 

Let us prize as of old the flowers, 

That so many a story tell 
Of our gentler and happier hours, 

With the loving we loved as well. 

Though solemn the thoughts those waken. 
They tended with whom we trod ; 

Themselves now transplanted blossoms 
Adorning the garden of God. 

Let us stand by the lonely ocean 
As we wandering used to, then. 

Till its glance and its music motion 
Shall bring back those times again. 
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Its voice is not marred by years, 

And it sings the very strains 
It sang when we dodged its surges, 

And went home wet for our pains. 

Let us bask on the pebbly beach, 
While the young whom we clasp and kiss 

Scale the heights we cannot reach. 
We're compelled to succumb in this. 

Let us watch them grow small and smaller 
Till at last they are atoms quite, 

And we only discern our treasures 
By a frock or a flag of white. 

Let us help them build their castles 
Oh, not in the air, but of sand. 

And what if a sigh escape us. 
With so many smiles at hand ? 

Let us lounge in the ancient woods 
'Neath the trees that we used to climb. 

There are fancies there for all moods 
Of our wane as well as our prime. 
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Deep woods ! where the poets wander, 
The poets whose mystic page, 

The more and the more we ponder, 
The less and the less we age. 

We are all growing old together. 
The friends of my youth and I, 

But our youthful feelings need not 
With our youthful pulses die. 
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SLIPPERS. 

Slippers, given by youth to age, — 

Gift O how appropriate ! 
Almost closed, my pilgrimage. 

Just in view, the palace gate. 

Laying down life's weary load. 
Cumbrous now the shoes I wore 

On the rough and stony road 
I may never traverse more. 

Slippers, so with home allied 

At the ending of the day ! 
Severed from the world outside 

As its echoes die away. 

Loved one ! much the gift I prize. 
Not as yet thy wanderings cease, 

'Neath life's ever-varying skies. 
Be thy pathway turfed with peace ! 
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